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MAKE THE K. E. A. 100% FOR A GREATER KENTUCKY 
1926-1927 


An earnest effort will be made to enroll every teacher in Kentucky as a 
member of the Kentucky Education Association for the scholastic year 1926-1927. 
The Association cannot afford to be satisfied with less support and loyalty. It is 
going to make a supreme effort to enroll the teachers-of the State on a 100% basis. 


A Kentucky Education Association organization will be made in every 
county in the State with a view of disseminating the ideals of education, of sup- 
porting in an effective way every fundamental educational program and of se- 
curing proper and just educational legislation. A general plan for the organ- 
ization of the State will be submitted at an early date. 


If a teacher can prove without a doubt that the K. E. A. is an unnecessary 
organization in the work of advancing education and giving the child a square 
educational deal, he may be entitled to the privilege of remaining out of the 
Association. If he cannot do this, he is without any choice on his part, inher- 
ently in the Association, and is obligated to give it moral and material support. 
He assumed this obligation at the time he entered the teaching profession. The 
least he can do is to be a member of the Association. This is the law of demo- 
cratic organization and of the teaching profession. 


If Mr. Aand Mr. B constituted the teaching profession of Kentucky and Mr. 
A enrolled in the K. E. A. and Mr. B refused to enroll, the Association would 
enroll one-half of the teachers of the State. If Mr. B would enroll, the Associa- 
tion would operate upon a 100% basis. What is Mr. B going to do? 


The teachers of Kentucky evidently believe in professional organization, 
responsibility and co-operation. They have in the past, and are now demon- 
strating their professional interest and integrity by becoming members of the 
Association. Notwithstanding the fact that the fiscal year of the Association 
does not begin until the first of next July, more than 4,500 teachers have already 
enrolled for 1926-1927. 


The Association will pursue the policy of recognizing educational leadership 
in the different counties of the State. It will do this, not only in its efforts to 
secure a membership, but in the dissemination of the vital educational program 
which it will champion. It will attempt to advance its life and efficiency and be 
effective by organizing county organizations through which it will operate, and 
by recognizing local leadership. 


The Association earnestly hopes that the men and women who are at the head 
of the different educational units will be able to induce the teachers in their units 
to authorize at an early date an enrollment on a 100% basis. Many city and 
county superintendents and others in responsible positions have already done 
this. Let us hear from you. Make the K. E. A. 100% for a Greater Kentucky 
between now and November Ist. 


Watch for the Kentucky Map of the K. E. A. which will appear in the Septem- 
ber number of this publication. 


————_) 
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Educational Seatwork 


Our new TEACHERS’ CATALOG contains many helpful 


suggestions on 


Modern Educational Seatwork, 
Kindergarten and Primary Material 
and Teachers’ Supplies 


If you do not have a copy, we will be glad to mail you one 
free upon request. 





TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


Central School Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 


311-13 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 


























University of Kentucky 
SUMMER SESSION, 1926 


First Term, June 14 to July 23 
Second Term, July 26 to August 28 


Nearly two hundred courses in six different colleges. Full program of 
studies in the College of Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Education, Engineer- 
ing, Commerce and Law. 


Graduate Work.—Program of graduate work especially designed for the training of 
principals, superintendents, supervisors, high school, normal and college instructors. 


Reduced Rates on Railroads.—Reduced rates on all railroads in the territory of the 
Southeastern Passenger Association. This includes all states except Virginia and the District 
of Columbia. Write for identification form for use in purchasing tickets. 


Special Features.—Tours to points of interests in the Blue Grass. Two groups of 
classical players giving plays representative of periods in English literature. : 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
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ISTORY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS can be made > 


interesting enough and illuminating enough 
to suit the most progressive teachers with such a 
schedule as this: 


For the World’s History 
ROBINSON-SMITH-BREASTED’S OUR WORLD TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


For American History 
MUZZEY’S AMERICAN HISTORY 


For European History 
ROBINSON-BREASTED’S HISTORY OF EUROPE: ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 
ROBINSON-BEARD’S HISTORY OF EUROPE: OUR OWN TIMES 


To supplement them all 
BISHOP-WILLARD-ROBINSON’S PRACTICAL MAP EXERCISES AND SYLLABI 


(An edition for every course) 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street - - Columbus, Ohio 


























THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
HOME OF CO-OPERATIVE TEACHER TRAINING 


Summer Session, 1926 


Two Six Weeks Sessions, June 21-July 30; July 31-September 2 
(Liberal Arts and Education Courses) 


Eight Weeks Session, June 14-August 7 


(Pre-Medical Science Courses) 


WHAT TEACHERS WILL FIND HERE 


Complete University Facilities— 

li courses count toward Bachelor’s or advanced degrees. Regular staff in Liberal Arts and Education, 
supplemented by nationally known educators from other institutions, Complete library and laboratory 
equipment, Dormitories, No Saturday classes. 

Wide ~~ of Choice in Liberal Arts— 
Departments offering course: Botany, Chemistry, Economics, English, History, Hygiene, Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Romance Language, Sociology, Zoology. 
Courses for the Bachelor’s De 
Liberal recognition | — and County Normal School work, toward B.S, in Education, B.S, degree also 
granted in special fields—Kindergarten, Psychical Education, Public School Art, Public School Music. 
Individual programs worked out combining cultural and professional training. 
Courses for Higher Degrees— 
Degrees M.A, and Ph.D, granted. {Four six weeks sessions completed residence work for M.A. Nationally 
known faculty i in Graduate School, offering wide range of specialized courses. 
Programs for Major Fields of Education— 
Courses specially adapted for Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors, Teachers of Pre-School, Kindergar- 
ten, Elementary, Junior-Senior High Schools, Music, Test-Administrators, Special Class, Sight Conserva- 
tion, Hygiene and Physical Education, Guidance, and Character Education, Unit courses given jointly by 
regular staff and distinguished guest teachers (C. W. Washburne, W. S. Monroe, Laura Zirbes) in the 
field of Educational Psychology, School Adminstration, and Teaching Method. 
Exceptional Demonstration School— 
Laboratory in Teaching, with demonstration rooms for reorganized first, third, fifth grades, junior high 
school, retarded class, problem case children, conservation of vision. College credit for observation course. 
For bulletin and detailed information address 
DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director of Summer Session 


University of Cincinnati Cincinnati, Ohio 
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DIRECTORY OF K. E. A. OFFICERS 
1926-1927 


President, H. H. CHERRY, Bowling Green 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, R. E. WILLIAMs, 
Louisville 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


First Vice-President, Guy Whitehead..... Louisville 
Second Vice-President, Mattie Dalton. . . Lexington 
Third Vice-Pres., Kenneth R. Patterson... Mayfield 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
H. H. Cherry, Chairman........... Bowling Green 
M. E. Ligon (Term expires 1927)....... Lexington 
George Colvin (Term expires 1927)...... Anchorage 
J. L. Foust (Term expires 1927)........ Owensboro 
W. L. Jayne (Term expires 1928)........ Morehead 
|. Howard Payne (Term expires 1928)... Richmond 


READING CIRCLE BOARD 


J. W. Ireland, Chair. (Term expires 1927).. Frankfort 
J. E. Coleman (Term expires 1927 Paducah 
(. A. Tanner (Term expires 1927)..Campbellsburg. 
A. C. Burton (Term expires 1927)... Bowling Green 
H. A. Babb, re-elec. (Term expires 1929) Mt. Sterling 
L.. C. Bosley, new mem. (Term exp. 1929)... Danville 
McHenry Rhoads (ex officio)............ Frankfort 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Note: This committee will be appointed by the 
new President and announced later. 


RESEARCH COMMITTTE 


W.S. Taylor, Chair. (Term expires 1930).. Lexington 
J. L. Foust (Term expires 1929)........ Owensboro 
A. C. Burton (Term expires 1928) .. Bowling Green 
L. C..Caldwell (Term expires 1927). . Catlettsburg 
W. J. Caplinger (Term expires 1926)...... Murray 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
W. Patrick, Chair. (Term expires 1930)... . Lexington 
C. E. Ackley (Term expires 1929).......... Ashland 
Lee Kirkpatrick (Term expires 1928)......... Paris 
Mattie Dalton (Term expires 1927)...... Lexington 
J. H. Sweeney (Term expires 1926)..... Springfield 


COMMITTEE ON CODE OF ETHICS 


1. Ty a Ghnitmans <<) bc86o3 Catlettsburg 
(fp 2 ea ee a Shelbyville 
Harper Gatton.....................Madisonville 
Dep RE ice), Sc a Winchester 
ID We IES 6. ois 2 'cic sw osteo caewee Middlesboro 
PRS 3 9 ei eR a ree neh age Paris 


DECORATING COMMITTEE 


BUITNINES SHINER soos sajna cde ost wae teen Louisville. 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICERS FOR 1926-1927 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDEBCE 


President—Mattie Dalton, Lexington. 
Secretary—J. Howard Payne, Richmond. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


President—R. E. Hill, Somerset. 
Secretary—W. F. Jones, Pineville. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


President—N. O. Kimbler, Henderson. 
Secretary—Anna Bertram, Vanceburg. 


DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN 


President—Lucy Nally, Lexington. 
Secretary—Allene Seaton, Louisville. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


President—A. P. Taylor, Owensboro. 
Secretary—Eva Mason, Louisville. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


President—J. O. Lewis, Owensboro. 
Secretary—Elizabeth Green, Hardyville. 


DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


President—W. J. Hutchins, Berea. 
Secretary—L. B. McMullin, Lexington. 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


President—Pearle Jordan, Murray. 
Secretary—Julia Reubelt, Louisville. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


President— 
Secretary— 


NotE—Positions made vacant by terms expiring 
in 1926 will be filled by appointments of the new 
President in the near future, and announced in the 
September issue of the JouRNAL. Officers for the 
Department of Fine Arts will also be selected as 
this department failed to hold an election during 
the annual convention. The new constitution and 
by-laws provide for seven members of the Legis- 
lative Committee, including the President of the 
Association. This committee will be announced also 
in the September JOURNAL. 
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DR. H. H. CHERRY 





NEW PRESIDENT OF THE K. E. A. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
exhibited rare wisdom in its recent election 
of Dr. H. H. Cherry, president Western 
Teachers College and Normal School, 
Bowling Green, as president of the K. E. A. 
for 1926-27. Long identified with the 
school interests of Kentucky, this noted 
educator has been recognized as a potent 
factor in the promotion of progressive 
education. Favorably known and highly 
prized throughout every sectionjof the State 
for his unceasing efforts for the betterment 
of the profession, few men, if any, have 
contributed more toward constructive edu- 
cational affairs of this Commonwealth. 


While the Association has made rapid 
progress under the able leadership of some 
of the best men and women in the State 
who have served as presidents of this or- 
ganization, Mr. Cherry by reason of his 
long experience in successfully dealing with 
the masses is especially fitted for the task 
which he has agreed to assume. Although 
reluctant to accept the position as_presi- 
dent of the Association, the high regard in 
which he is held by the membership was 


strikingly illustrated in the fact that no 
one was nominated to oppose him, thus 
evidencing the general demand for his se- 
lection and the confidence imposed in him 
as a leader by the large number who com- 
pose this organization. 


Confirmed in the opinion that every 
teacher worthy of the name should be re- 
gistered under the banner of the K. E. A., 
the new president will insist on organizing 
the State on a 100% basis. He will doubt- 
less perfect an organization in every county 
of the State for the purpose of enlisting the 
active support of every one engaged in the 
profession of teaching. Already he has 
received a large number of pledges, and 
has been assured of the hearty co-operation 
of a very large number of educators who 
occupy positions of leadership. Under his 
leadership the future success of the Asso- 
ciation is assured, and the year of 1926-27 
should record the largest number of mem- 
bers in the history of the organization. 


SUMMER CONVENTION OF 
THE N. E. A. 


The summer convention of the National 
Education Association will be held at 
Philadelphia. The convention will open 
Sunday, June 27th and close Friday, July 
2nd, 1926. ‘‘The Challenge of Childhood 
to the Teachers of America,” has been 
announced by the president, Miss Mary 
McShimmon, as the central theme of the 
Association’s sixty-fourth annual conven- 
tion. An interesting program has been 
prepared for the occasion. Reduced fare 
of 11% for round-trip ticket has been grant- 
ed by all railroads based on the ‘“‘identifi- 
cation certificate’ which must be presented 
to the local ticket agent at time of buying 
round-trip ticket. These certificates inay 
be obtained from the Secretary of the N. 
E. A. or from this office on request. 


An added attraction to this year’s meet- 
ing will be the privilege of attending the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition which is being 
held in Philadelphia during the summer. 
This Exposition affords a rare opportunity 
for members of the N. E. A. It is expected 
that attendance to the N. E. A. will be 
very much increased by reason of this 
special attraction. 
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MINUTES OF THE GENERAL 
ASSOCIATION 


ApRIL 21-24, 1926 


The Kentucky Education Association 
assembled in the auditorium of the First 
Christian Church, Louisville, Wednesday 
evening, April 21, 1926, for its fifty-fifth 
annual convention. Called to order by 
President M. E. Ligon of the University 
of Kentucky, the evening’s entertainment 
was opened with a musical program pre- 
sented by the Louisville and Jefferson 
County Children’s Home. The address of 
the evening was delivered by State Superin- 
tendent Francis G. Blair of Illinois. 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 22 


Reassembling Thursday morning, the 
general program was presented as officially 
announced. At close of the morning 
session, President Ligon announced the 
following committees: 


Auditing—J. L. Foust, chairman, Owens- 
boro; J. L. Harman, Bowling Green; 
and J. D. Falls, Ashland. 


Resolutions—Lee Kirkpatrick, chairman, 
Paris; W. C. Bell, State Depart- 
ment, Frankfort; L. L. Rudolph, 
Supt. Marshall County, Benton; 
J. B. Holloway, State Department, 
Frankfort; and Guy Whitehead, 
Louisville. 

As provided by the new constitution and 
by-laws under topic of ‘‘elections,’’ the 
following nominations were made for 
official positions: 


President—H. H. Cherry, Bowling Green. 


First Vice-President—Guy Whitehead, 
Louisville; Harper Gatton, Madison- 
ville. 

Second Vice-President—M amie West 
Scott, Irvine; Clarence Clark, 
Hopkinsville; and Mattie Dalton, 
Lexington. 


Third Vice-President—Kenneth Patter- 
son, Mayfield. 


Board of Directors—J. Howard Payne, 
Richmond; W. L. Jayne, Morehead; 
and J. W. Bradner, Middlesboro. 


Following the nominations, President 





Ligon appointed the presidents of the 
district associations to serve as tellers in 
the vote to be cast by secret ballot on 
Friday of the 23rd. 


Note: The following amendments were 
presented by Mr. P. H. Hopkins who 
placed the Association on notice that he 
would move their adoption the following 
day in accord with Article 13 which pro- 
vides that the constitution may be amended 
at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present, provided that said 
amendment has been proposed in writing 
on a previous day of said meeting. The 
amendments were unanimously adopted 
on Friday morning, April 23, 1926. 


The following amendments are offered 
for the approval of this Association: 


First—That Article IV, reading as follows: 
“The officers of this Association shall be a 
President, three Vice-Presidents, an Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer,. and a Board 
of Directors of five members, one of whom 
shall be the President,” 


Be amended so that it will read: ‘The 
officers of this Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, three Vice-Presidents, an Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer, and a Board of Direc- 
tors of six members, four of whom shall be 
elected by the Association, and two addi- 
tional members one of whom shall be the 
President of the Association and the other, 
his immediate predecessor in office, who 
shall serve as director the vear next follow- 
ing his term as President.” 


SEcoND—That Article VII, Section 3, 
reading as follows: ‘‘The members of the 
Board of Directors, other than the chair- 
man, shall be elected for a period of two 
years, two of which shall be elected annually. 
The President by virtue of his office shall 
be chairman of this board,” 


Be amended so that it will read: ‘‘The 
elective members of the Board of Directors 
shall be elected for a period of two years, 
two of whom shall be elected annually. 
The President of the Association shall by 
virtue of his office be chairman of the Board 
of Directors.” 
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FripAY MorninG, APRIL” 23 


The General Association convened Friday 
morning at 9 o'clock. Program as officially 
scheduled was carried out without a break. 
Reports of the Reading Circle Board, and 
the Committee on Code of Ethics were 
presented by J. W. Ireland and JST. 
Miracle, respective chairmen, and were 
adopted. 


By unanimous consent the amendments 
on the constitution and by-laws, to which 
attention was called the day previous, were 
adopted. 


SATURDAY MorNING, APRIL 24 


After the morning program, the Associa- 
tion went into business session. Reports 
on the following committees were received: 
Auditing, Research, Publicity, Resolutions, 
and Legislative. Reports of the Board of 
Directors and the Secretary-Treasurer were 
also received. 


Mr. J. B. Franklin of Barbourville moved 
that the report on Legislation be edited 
before publication in such way as to offer 
no offense to legislators with whom we 
may have to deal in the future. On being 
duly seconded, the motion carried. 


On motion and second, the Association 
gave a rising vote of thanks to Gov. W. J. 
Fields for vetoing the Jones Bill. 


The results of the election as certified to 
the president by M. C. Napier, chairman, 
and O. J. Jones, ‘Asst. State Superintendent, 
who was requested to serve as teller in the 
absence of the regularly appointed ones, 
indicated the election of H. H. Cherry, 
Bowling Green, for president; Guy White- 
head, Louisville, for first vice- -president; 
Mattie Dalton,-Lexington, for second vice- 
president; Kenneth R. Patterson, Mayfield, 
for third vice-president; and J. Howard 
Payne, Richmond, and W. L. Jayne, 
Morehead, for members of the Board of 
Directors. 


After presenting the officers-elect, and 
expressing appreciation for the splendid 
spirit of co-operation on the part of the 
members in making the convention a 
success, President Ligon declared the ses- 
sion adjourned. 

R. E. WILLIAMs, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





HUGH S. CALKINS 





SUPERINTENDENT HUGH S. 

CALKINS LEAVES THE MAYS- 

VILLE CITY SCHOOLS AFTER 
NINE YEARS OF SERVICE 


There have been a number of changes in 
the school-heads of some of the best cities 
in Kentucky this year. Hugh S. Calkins, 
superintendent of the Maysville city schools, 
is retiring from that city system after having 
been connected with the schools nine years. 
Prof. Calkins started in Maysville as head 
of the department of mathematics in the 
high school and has been promoted regu- 
larly until he reached the head of the 
system two years ago. Maysville has al- 
ways had good city schools. 


In recent years we note the splendid work 
of Supt. J. W. Bradner, now of Middles- 
boro, Supt. W. J. Caplinger, now of the 
Murray State Normal School, and Supt. 
Hugh S. Calkins, and we predict that the 
standard of the Maysville schools will 
continue to rise under the leadership of 
John Howard Payne who takes charge of 
the schools in July. During the past two 
years Supt. Calkins has made a number of 
improvements. Among these we note the 
addition of the Romance Languages to the 
high school course, the increase in the 
high school faculty, departmentalizing 


the seventh and eighth grades, and a bonus 
for grade teachers attending summer school. 
We trust that Supt. Calkins will not leave 
the State, for men of his ability and spirit 
are needed in Kentucky. 
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REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


APRIL 24, 1926 
To the Kentucky Education Association: 


Your Legislative Committee desires to 
submit the following report for your 
consideration: 


An important function of this Association 
is the promotion of constructive educational 
legislation and the prevention of reactionary 
and destructive school laws. During the 
last year your committee has, with your 
assistance, attempted to perform this 
function. 


Through the General Assembly of 1926, 
we did not accomplish all we desired; we 
got some things we did not want. But on 
the whole the Association won a victory for 
better educational privileges, particularly 
in the rural sections of Kentucky. It is a 
well known fact that the first General 
Assembly in any administration is the one 
upon which we rely for progressive educa- 
tional legislation; but the recent session did 
more for the schools of the State than any 
other mid-term General Assembly within 
the last twenty-five years. 


This report might logically be divided 
into three divisions, to-wit: What We 
Proposed, What We Accomplished, and 
Recommendations for the Future. 


WHat WE PROPOSED 


(Report of the K. E. A. Legislative 
Committee, 1925.) 


1. That the Recodification Bill, as 
submitted by Special Committee, be ap- 
proved and enacted into law. 


2. That the maximum limit of county 
school levy be raised from fifty cents (50c) 
to seventy-five cents (75c) on the one 
hundred dollars ($100.00). 


3. That the compulsory attendance 
law be strengthened and made more specific 
especially with reference to jurisdiction and 
penalty. 


_ 4. That the certification law be revised 
in the direction of higher standards. 


5. That the consolidation laws be 
amended, making them more specific, 
especially along the lines desired by county 
superintendents. 


6. That a bi-partisan State Board of 
Education Bill be prepared providing such 
personnel, powers and duties as will best 
serve the educational interests of Kentucky. 


7. That we recommend that the Re- 
search Committee make a special study of 
textbook laws, including the history of 
textbook legislation in the various states, 
and report its finding to the Superinten- 
dents’ Conference next winter. 


8. That this program of proposed 
legislation be submitted to District Educa- 
tional Associations and to the Superin- 
tendents’ Conference for their considera- 
tion and constructive suggestions; and 
that the final result of this process be used 
by the Legislative Committee as the basis 
for preparation of bills for the consideration 
of the General Assembly. 


9. That we favor the present plan of 
selecting county superintendents and are 
opposed to any attempt to revert to the old 
method of election, 


Wuat WE ACCOMPLISHED 


1. Senate Bill 34. After careful re- 
vision by our committee with a view to 
abbreviating and simplifying the school 
laws of Kentucky, without organic change, 
the Recodification Bill, after long con- 
sideration by the regular Senate Committee 
on Education was referred to a Special 
Senate Committee for ‘‘further study”. 
The length of the printed bill, lack of time 
for legislators to read it, more or less sus- 
picion as to its content, created chiefly by a 
few willful and selfish individuals outside 
the General Assembly and certain compli- 
cations in connection with other pending 
bills, conspired to defeat the Code. 


2. House Bill 435 provides for a maxi- 
mum county school district tax of seventy- 
five cents on the one hundred dollars 
worth of property taxable for school 
purposes. This bill also provides for 
regulating the length of the school term. 


3. Compulsory Attendance Law passed 
the House, but was defeated in the Senate. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF THE 


Murray State Normal School 
and Teachers College 


Session begins June 7, 1926 and continues twelve weeks 
First term June 7-July 16 Second term July 19-August 27 
REGULAR FACULTY IN CHARGE 


All required and many elective courses offered 
FULL CERTIFICATING PRIVILEGES 
Degrees conferred on students completing four-year courses. Free Tuition to all Kentuckians. 


Round Trip Excursion Railroad Rates on the Identification Certificate 
Plan from all parts of Kentucky 


For Full Particulars, Address 


RAINEY T. WELLS, President, Murray, Ky. 























University of Louisville Summer School 


Orftering University courses by the regular faculty in— 


MATHEMATICS 
BIOLOGY 
PHysIcs 
=CONOMICS 
ENGLISH 
PHILOSOPHY 
CHEMISTRY 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
HIsToRY 








Come to Louisville. Enjoy the public golf 
courses, swimming pools, tennis courts and 
beautiful parks. 


Combine this opportunity for healthful recrea- 


Registration - June 18th and 19th. 


T. - - - Begins 21st. A . a ae. cs 
vor ore. eight tion with ideal facilities for study. 
weeks. For details and bulletins address— 


The Dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Tuition - - $30.00 
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4. House Bill 499 and Senate Bills 216, 
301 and 366 relate to the certification of 
teachers. These four bills provide a com- 
plete certification scheme, in keeping with 
our needs and with little necessity for 
changes for several years. 


5. House Bill 460 gives the County 
Board of Education complete control over 
sub-district boundaries; provides procedure 
for establishing consolidated school sub- 
districts, in which graded common school 
districts and city school districts may be 
included; authorizes county-wide con- 
solidation programs, and_ consolidated 
school sub-district tax and bonds by popular 
vote; gives independent graded common 
school districts control of the colored schools 
in such districts; and extends the bounda- 
ries of graded schools in fifth and sixth class 
towns to include the entirety of such towns. 


6. Because of pronounced opposition, it 
was deemed best to defer introduction of 
State Board Bill until 1928, that there 
might be more definite instructions from 
the K. E. A. 


7. Senate Bill 102 provides for a state- 
wide adoption of textbooks for periods of 
ten years by a continuous textbook com- 
mission of twelve members, This bill was 
not sponsored by the Legislative Com- 
mittee. Objectionable features may be 
eliminated by the next General Assembly 
as its chief provisions are not effective unti, 
after that time. 


8. Our “Legislative Program” was pre- 
sented to and approved by all district 
educational associations of the State, 
to-wit: The Upper Kentucky River As- 
sociation, Eastern Kentucky Association, 
First Congressional District Association, 
Third Congressional District Association, 
Fourth Congressional District Association, 
and the Department of Superintendence. 


9. Superintendents’ Election. House 
Bill 34, better known as ‘‘The Jones Bill,” 
passed both House and Senate, but was 
vetoed by the governor. This was the 
most vicious bill passed by the General 
Assembly. We are deeply grateful to 
Governor Fields for his disapproval of this 
reactionary measure. 


In addition to these there were introduced 
at least seventy-five other so-called 


educational measures, many of them 
very reactionary. The following 
became laws: 


1. House Bill 431 relates to sub-district 
taxes and bonds for school purposes, but 
its provisions are covered more adequately 
by House Bill 460. 


2. House Bill 10 raises the second class 
city tax rate for school purposes to one 
dollar on each one hundred dollars worth 
of property taxable for school purposes, 
with a possible maximum of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents. 


3. Senate Bill 251 provides for a uni- 
form budget system for county boards of 
education and prescribes the duties of 
county school officials, county treasurer, 
county court clerk, county tax commission- 
er, county attorney, and other officers with 
reference thereto. 


4. Senate Bill 177 provides for a 
board of trustees for the colored normal 
school at Paducah. House Bill 211 re- 
organizes the board of trustees for the 
colored normal school at Frankfort. Senate 
Bill 228 provides for the establishment of a 
State trade and training school for colored 
children of Western Kentucky. 


5. House Bills 586 and 587 provide 
funds for State educational institutions 
and the Department of Education for the 
years 1926-27 and 1927-28. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


The remainder of this report is based 
not upon the deliberations of the Legisla- 
tive Committee alone, but it is the result 
of two conferences called by President 
M. E. Ligon, and held at the Phoenix 
Hotel, Lexington, Ky., April 3, and at 
the Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky., 
April 20. Attending these conferences 
were members of the Board of Directors, 
members of the Legislative Committee and 
representatives of county and city school 
systems, as well as the State Department 
of Education and the teacher-training 
institutions. 


‘The following program resulting from 
these conferences is submitted for the 
respectful consideration of this body. 
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I. LEGISLATION 


1. A State Board of Education—The 
board to consist of seven members, six 
members to be appointed by the Governor 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion to be an ex-officio member and chair- 
man of the board; the appointive members 
to have overlapping terms in order to make 
the board a continuous one; not more than 
three of the appointive members to belong 
to any one political party, and none of them 
to be actively engaged in educational 
work; said board to perform the functions 
now performed by the present State Board 
of Education, the State Board of Exam- 
iners, the Vocational Board, the State 
Textbook Commission and the Kentucky 
Library Commission. 


2. AnAttendance Law—Uniform in its 
application throughout the State, requiring 
attendance for full term of school of all 
children who are physically and mentally 
fit, between the ages of seven and sixteen, 
subject to the provisions of the Child 
Labor Laws, with a fine of five dollars for 
each offense. 


3. An Equalization Fund—To be pro- 
vided by constitutional amendment per- 
mitting the distribution of a part of the 
State school fund on some other than the 
per capita basis, or by legislative enact- 
ment or by both methods. (The Legisla- 
tive Committee of the K. E. A. with such 
legal and professional assistance as may 
be necessary, is authorized to study the 
problem of providing an equalization fund 
and report to Department of Superintend- 
ence at the fall meeting.) 


II. RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. To the Association: 


a. That the Research Committee of the 
Kentucky Education Association make a 
careful study and report its findings to the 
Department of Superintendence at the fall 
meeting on the following: (1) Textbook 
legislation and needed changes in_ the 
present law; (2) Teachers’ retirement funds 
and the best method of providing such a 
fund for Kentucky teachers. 


b. That the following special com- 
mittees be appointed by the President of 
the Association and requested to report 
to the Department of Superintendence 
at the next fall meeting: 


1. A committee to study laws pro- 
viding for salary schedules and uniform 
salaries and to recommend needed changes 
in the Kentucky law. 


2. A committee to study laws governing 
independent school districts and _ to rec- 
ommend changes looking to more uni- 
formity in those laws. 


_3._ A committee to study county school 
district laws and to consider needed changes. 


4. A committee to study financial ac- 
counting and reporting required of boards 
governing school districts and to recommend 
such changes as may be desirable. 


2. To the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction: 
a. That the following ‘‘Divisions”’ of the 
Department of Education be established 
as soon as funds are available: 


1. A Division of Statistics and Research. 

2. A Division of School Architecture. 

3. <A Division of Community Organiza- 
tions. 


b. That the reorganization of the school 
system either on the ‘6-6 plan’”’ or the 
“6-3-3 plan’’ as well as on the “8—4 plan’”’ 
be authorized by regulations made by 
governing boards, local and State. 


In conclusion we wish to thank allJof 
those faithful and loyal men and women 
who worked so earnestly in the interest of 
a Greater Kentucky to be wrought through 
our public schools, fostered and sustained 
by more liberal educational policies and 
more effective legislation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. VirGcit CHAPMAN, Chairman. 
P. H. HopkIns, Secretarv. 


NOTE—tThe above report and recom- 
mendations were unanimously approved 
by the Association and made a part of the 
records. 
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A DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


We, the teachers of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, desire to make the following 
declaration of principles, for which we 
stand and upon which we believe a 
sound school system can be built: 


1. We believe that Governor W. J. 
Fields’ action in vetoing the ‘‘Jones Bill,’ 
which would have changed the method 
of selecting county superintendents, is most 
commendable, and in keeping with the best 
procedure in selecting school administrative 
officers, who are not really public officials, 
but public administrators. We, as a body 
of teachers, commend him for this splendid 
attitude. 


2. We believe there has been no clearer 
analysis of the “‘Jones Bill’? and what its 
effect would have been upon the school 
system of the State had it become a law 
than the analysis made by Superintendent 
McHenry Rhoads in his letter to the gover- 
nor analyzing it and denouncing it from 
twelve different viewpoints. We commend 
Superintendent Rhoads for this very 
definite action. 


3. We believe that assistance from 
sources other than those strictly in the 
profession will encourage work in our 
schools to a very great extent, and we 
believe that the Courier-Journal and Times 
are making a very commendable effort in 
conducting the oratorical contest and the 
spelling bee contest throughout the schools 
of the State. We wish to commend in 
particular their attitude in fostering ora- 
torical contests in which questions of public 
interest are discussed by our high school 
people. 


4. We believe in and recognize pro- 
fessional training as the prime essential 
of educational leadership, and we believe 
that the present legal standards set by the 
recent certificating law governing the 
qualifications of teachers, principals, super- 
visors and superintendents must not only 
be enforced by those in authority, but 
must be increased if we ever hope to occupy 
the position among the states that we, by 
right of resources and race, ought to occupy. 


5. We believe in a State Board of Educa- 
tion composed of public-spirited citizens 
whose interest is in the welfare of the 
education of the youth of the State and 


whose interest is in the impartial adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the ¢ school 
laws. We believe that such a board!must 
not be an ex officio board, but that it must 
be a continuous, bipartisan, lay board, 
appointive in character, assuming the 
duties of the present board and such other 
duties as may best be done by them. 


6. We believe in the continuous attend- 
ance of children at school and are, there- 
fore, in favor of an attendance law uniform 
and applicable to all administrative school 
units in the State-cities, independent 
graded districts and counties. We believe 
this law should require the attendance of 
all children who are physically and mentally 
fit between the ages of seven and sixteen, 
subject to the provisions of the child labor 
law. 


~ 


7. We recognize the fact that equal 
educational opportunities are not provided 
for school children throughout our State, 
nor can such opportunities be offered under 
the present method of distributing State 
funds. We, therefore, believe that addi- 
tional funds, known as an ‘Equalization 
Fund,’’ must be provided for the payment 
of teachers, superintendents and super- 
visors, and the encouragement of local 
effort and assistance to those districts 
where school funds available at present are 
inadequate to provide school facilities in 
many localities. 


8. We believe in the continuous pro- 
fessional growth of the teachers in the 
service and wish to commend the many 
teachers who at a sacrifice have attended 
summer schools, and who, in addition to 
their regular teaching load, have carried 
extension courses, correspondence courses 
and pursued various other lines of study 
looking to better professional preparation. 


9. We recognize the fact that many 
teachers have contributed long and valu- 
able service in the public schools of our 
State with inadequate pay. We believe in 
the provision of a ‘‘Teachers Retirement 
Fund” for their benefit, made available 
after a specified term of service, and we 
request that the Research Committee, after 
due study has been given to this particular 
topic, make definite recommendations to 
the Association for the establishment of an 
adequate Teachers Retirement Fund. 
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Report to be rendered at the next annual 
meeting. 


10. We recognize the value of high 
school conferences inaugurated through the 
Department of Education, beginning with 
the school year 1925-26 as being invaluable 
to the principals and teachers in the high 
schools of the State and recommend that 
similar conferences be planned and con- 
ducted annually. 


11. We recognize the fact that the work 
done by the Department of Education 
through its present divisions cannot be 
extended to the field of statistical research, 
school architecture and community organi- 
zations without the organization of addi- 
tional divisions, and we, therefore, believe 
that when funds are available steps should 
be taken toorganize in the Department a 
division of statistics and research, and a 
division of school architecture and a 
division of community organizations. We 
further recognize the fact that the present 
method of rendering reports to the Depart- 
ment of Education by the various adminis- 
trative units is made only on the 8-4 basis 
of school organization, and recommend 
that the department seriously consider 
the advisability of providing forms whereby 
schools may report by either the 8—4 plan, 
the 6-6 plan or the 6-3-3 plan. 


12. We recognize the fact that the best 
organization and administration of our 
schools will be done by those who are best 
prepared. We therefore wish to commend 
the Accrediting Committee of the State 
College Association upon_ their definite 
requirement that principals of accredited 
high schools be graduates from standard 
four-year colleges. We further believe that 
the Department of Education should 
seriously consider extending this policy by 
making it apply to the principalship of all 
high schools in the State of whatever class. 


13. In consideration of the requirement 
for additional and higher training of the 
teachers in the public schools of the State, 
we recommend and urge that the State 
University, the teachers colleges, the 
normal schools,the quasi-normal schools and 
all other institutions of college rank demand 
and require of their students the highest 
possible standard of excellency in their 
college work and that credit be given only 
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for work actually earned in residence, 
extension or correspondence courses. 


14. We believe that conservation is 
paramount and recognize the fact that if 
our Commonwealth is to grow we must 
re-forest our mountains and our wastes 
lands, we must replenish the wild life of 
Kentucky, and we must preserve for fu- 
ture generations the natural wonders and 
scenic beauty that God gave us. 


15. We believe in and commend the 
established practices of the two great 
political parties in naming recognized 
leaders in the field of education for the 
office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. We urge that these practices con- 
tinue. 


16. We recognize and believe in the 
efficacy of publicity. We, therefore, -rec- 
ommend that the board of directors 
place an adequate sum in the budget for 
that purpose. 


17. We believe that the work of the 
the Resolutions Committee demands more 
thoughtful consideration than can be given 
to it in the two or three days of the session. 
We, therefore, recommend that the president 
notify the members of this committee at 
once. 

Respectfully submitted, 


COMMITTEE: 


Lee Kirkpatrick, Chairman; 
W. C. Bell, 

Guy Whitehead, 

L. L. Rudolph, 

J. B. Holloway. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
To the Board of Directors and the Members of the Kentucky Education Association: 


As Secretary-Treasurer, I beg to submit the following report, representing receipts and disbursements 
from April 25, 1925 to April 24, 1926: 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand April 25, 1925 (corrected statement)..................-.-.--.-.-- sete eles GOS e 
Membership dues collected..........: SAE CARY ER eens BEE Lee Le Lcpssisepeaticn, Ui pOeeee 
ETSY (NEES SSF) 6 or 2 6) ne me a é. we 80.00 
PAGVertiBiINndAn JOURNAL TECCIVE ... -.-<c25c.-<:<0ncc0c3ccess0sscecedecnssbedevicteacs : ; -.- Syhet-ae 
Balance collected on advertising for April of 1925........... ase ee o eee racy 33.19 
(ONG DIS CRUE OSE TR ed ae ee eee casa Ae Ss : 3 87.50 
Pnterest On GAlly MAlATICE 11) PRIN oan. noone cs coc soe 2 cn nc czaachene sazenenedo oo By Le ee 140.12 
Coupons...... Ee OLR ORS DDS ORL US AREER DENK BASS e ES : : ee 21.25 
Miscellaneous: 
Received of Louisville Convention and Publicity League.............. BD calcd: i ts to are 500.00 
Proceeus trom -desk and cabitets......- 52.65 -..<.c....sccecscecseievesesseesessote= : i Sag 25.00 
Reimbursément of “identification certificates’ ................-:+-e----- . b dese Zs 9.50 
BROCE WRIT C Us ek : Ms Ky 
Overprints for American Medical Association....................-....--.- ; cians as 13.80 
eae aS a ey cli ; Vasesaatcnedanast . $28,446.44 
LTS ChE 0 Ea en SNe ee SO eT eres : sascieslcctestsde,= SO eae 
Balanceion hand April 24, 1926. 2.02220. ss ecccccsles hit et Bio ool gon td 0 cael ie $13,312.04 


x CLASSIFICATION OF DISBURSEMENTS 
General Office Expense: 





Rental, safe, lights, 7) ea OE Ee ec Ra DENS eae Joie ed etal Od cans ae 748.39 
Telephone service, tolls and telegrams.....................--..---:--c-sc-ce-c-ceceeeceeesesceoeeceeeeoeeses . 83.85 
EE RE eee apenas ern ee eer nein eon 67.28 
ROTHER eM ED RR oe oni Ls Sh oe Se Fe, aU ot B I Mein lc : 158.08 
PSlOHommmianile orira Ge Al oe a 2 ee eae cust tea 1,213.50 
General Association Expense: , $ 2,271.10 
Printing and Stationery............ be eR aR rut Sansa cts: htt heat rie ane ROLE | Sayrih a teint 84.4 295.76 
EOS eee eee Death A Leedene Atal zal Ete 8 oo oa ea . 250 ot1 
HE RIVCTAGE Ol IRIAN Al LO OTA oo ooo ac cvace asec cachet case ccoeeseecodkakSesusebe SAD eres See ae 1,276.03 
pexmense of (lecaslative COmmmittee coca s ccc ccctecc sce cctvconeceseansnadecnedesctceseniendatsense 246.77 
Special Committees: 
HEMI ON ice Pet. noe ety 2 Pa. fa Pe athe he DE ee re SRS SE 2 aC AZ 
IES US oS" ee oe eee ae ese Ine PRESS SSe meen WON Snes SOROS 8 ORO rene 184.54 
SLE CO Ut POT 10) 1 ee CO ORCS Poe AE AE ye OER eee een eck ee : 43.52 
A HROGOGICATION Soci eee it: Pe a LO 08 esa sanda ene: 6.00 
Officers Expense: YAP Te 
Bees al Cer bore ers aan ACE AR Ra! oun Sete AR RIE scat EAN i 189.53 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Rec eS en oD Re taal bball) BEB tere: ike 3s Ed eee ers 174° 351 7 
PIR AIONNNN ko a oh ee hd tert cin MR OIE oP olan ee ae 63.09 
DL VEPEIS, 0S SES ES DED pte San Re Owe G8 8 Rene Be ae aR Em ON NTN SOE Ne EA ; aetnreer 84.72 
Expense of KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL: 4,066.51 
RUCHED AANA CSV NEED ea rescence walks acc teeees wed pease ora ueonc kaso sescage. Saou wa. 4,564.68 
Postage and wrappers... Liiske oe 
Oa es een eens aire a Ce Ea hn oD phe iced Sead Lat Bick Se Dat ceed 34.42 
Aidan Data and Rate Service cece cicc.e oo. accede cansintecn ces i Ee ALTN oie 20.00 
Miscellaneous Expense: 6,331.68 
Annual premium on Secretary-Treasurer’s Bond...........-.......-----------ee-eeeeceeseeeeeee votes 12.50 
Membership Campaign Expense................-.... Se eee a ok SN, MAST en ths eats 20.00 
Refund, duplicate enrollments.................... ee ae UR igen a ae ice Agee 3.00 
Refund, Advertising... Se a ee 11.10 
Membership dues National State Secretaries Organization... Lecce aches Be 10.00 
Five copies of books on oo of State Secretaries............. RIDRMCR LE 2 § .200) 10.00 
PAPDINANATES EO URE IN: Bi Faas ct Aa cmcck dan reir ta he oer pete ee 50.00 
116,60 
otal (OB aGSEMCAUS oo. 2.3, ccs <2: cee ence snares apecerescases Seat A ba iaae 1 Gene in Sse Ref $15,133.40 





Note. By action of the Board of Directors all future reports of the Association are authorized for the 
close of each fiscal year, June 30. Such report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926 is now being prepared 
by Escott, Barnett and Company, public auditors, and will be published in the September i issue of KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL Jou RNAL. 

; R. E. Williams, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Kentucky Education Association. 
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THE WESTERN TEACHERS COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOL 
ANNOUNCES SUMMER TERMS 


The Western State Teachers College and Normal School has announced a 
summer school of two terms of five weeks each. First term begins June 7. Se- 
cond term begins July 12. 


President Cherry has announced, in a most original and artistic supplement 
to the regular bulletin, five courses dealing with Kentucky. This is a new de- 
parture and will be one of the outstanding features of the summer session. 


The announcement reads: 


FIRST TERM begins June 7th. Last day of registration for full credit June 9th. 
Last day of registration June 11th. 


SECOND TERM begins Juiy 12th. Last day of registration for full credit July 
14th. Last day of registration July 16th. 


LEARN KENTUCKY 


Commonwealth. Patriotic Kentuckians are eager to lend every effort to achieve | 
those possibilities. 


But, on the other hand, Kentuckians know pitifully little about their native 
State. Few Kentuckians can sing two verses of the State’s song (America’s 
greatest state song) without reference to the text. Few Kentuckians know in 
in a definite and organized way anything of the State’s magnificent past, its 
vast resources, or the environment which it provides. Those who live in the 
Purchase are not very well acquainted with those who live in the mountains. 
Those who live in Louisville do not comprehend very fully the lives of those | 
who live in the Pennyrile. 


SS 


The Western Kentucky Teachers College offers as its contribution toa fuller — | 
understanding of Kentucky the following courses in the first term of the Summer} 
Session. These courses are all of college value. Three courses are of senior | 
college rank and may be taken by students entitled to such enrollment. 





BroLocy 1014. Kentucky's Native Plants and Flowers, two hours credit. Daily 10:00. (Addt- 
tional periods at 4:30 the fifth week.) 


ENGLIsH 209A. The Literature of Kentucky, two hours credit. Daily 8:00. (Additional periods 
at 4:30 second week.) 


BroLtocy 1018. Kentucky's Native Birds and Animals, two hours credit. Daily 7:00. (Additional 
periods 4:30 third week.) 





GEOGRAPHY 203. The Geography of Kentucky, three hours credit. M.T.W.Th. F. 11:00. (Also | 


at 3:30.) 






History 217. History of Kentucky, two hours credit. Daily 2:30. (Additional periods at 4:30 
fourth week.) 








Kentucky is historically one of the nation’s outstanding states. But the | 
greatness of Kentucky does not lie in the past alone. That past is but a back- | 
ground against which to visualize the resources and possibilities inherent in the | 
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READING CIRCLE BOARD 
REPORT 


According to the statement of the 
President of the Association, just now 
made, the Kentucky State Teachers Read- 
ing Circle Board has just had one of its 
best years, and is on a basis substantial and 
effective. More books have been sold than 
at any previous year, the number exceeding 
three thousand. 


I wish first to express the thanks of the 
Reading Circle Board through its Presi- 
dent, to the extension departments of the 
various normal schools and __ teachers 
colleges, and the University of Kentucky, 
for their co-operation and help in making 
possible an effective Reading Circle course. 


The purpose of this report is not only to 
give an account of the number of books 
sold, but in a measure to show the plans 
and purposes of the Kentucky State 
Teachers Reading Circle, and to elicit the 
support of all interested in the profession- 
alizing of the teaching forces of our State. 


I will say that from the reports of the 
companies already had that more than 
three thousand copies of professional books 
were purchased by our teachers during the 
past year. 


It is not the purpose of the Reading 
Circle primarily to arrange for making 
credits, so much as to professionalize the 
teachers already accredited and keep them 
alive to the most urgent needs of the 
modern school. There should be an agency 
or clearing house for the exchange of 
worthwhile educational ideas. 


The State Superintendent, by virtue of 
his office, is a member of this board and 
when the books go out as recommended by 
the Reading Circle Board, you may rest 
assured that they are standard books 
exploiting sound practices in the educa- 
tional field. In the selection of the books, 
the Reading Circle Board and the exten- 
sion departments of the colleges and 
universities have co-operated and .these 
books have the approval of the depart- 
ments of education in all of the standard 
schools of the State. Should you wish to 
use them in connection with the depart- 
ments to get credits in education, or 
college credits, it can be so arranged. 





The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 
ONE CENT SIZE 
3x34. For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE 
54x8, For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Sohne or 26 for 
children. Size 54x8. Beautiful 64-page 
Catalogue for 15 cents, i in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 607 Malden, Mass. 








The purpose, as was said in the beginning, 
is to professionalize rather than educate 
for credit, and to keep alive the observa- 
tion, vocational guidance, teaching objec- 
tives, classroom tests, discipline, classroom 
management and problems of teaching and 
administration, through the agency of the 
Reading Circle Board. The most modern 
and sane practices may be pointed out by 
means -of up-to-date educational reading. 
The field is ripe for the harvest and the 
purchase of a large number of books 
during the past year indicates that Ken- 
tucky has a progressive group of teachers. 


The books recommended by the board for 
adoption are as follows: 


‘Foundations of Method”’ by Kilpatrick, 
published by the Macmillan Co. 


‘Practical Teaching” by McMurry, pub- 
lished by the Johnson Publishing Co. 


“Educational and Vocational Guidance” 
by Proctor, published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 


‘‘Education—The Basis of Democracy”’ 
by Cherry, published by D. C. Heath & 
Co. 


“Successful Teaching in Rural Schools”’ 
by Pittman, published by the American 
Book Co. 


“Reading Objectives” by Anderson and 
Davidson, published by the Laurel, Book 
Co. 

The members of the board recom- 
mended to this Association for appoint- 
ment are as follows: Superintendent H. A. 
Babb of Mt. Sterling and Superintendent 
L. C. Bosley of Danville. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. W. IRELAND, 
Chairman Reading Circle Board 
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REPORT OF THE PUBLICITY 
COMMITTEE OF THE KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Publicity Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association was appointed 
about January 1, 1926, and thus the 
permanent committee as provided in the 
present constitution has beenin existence 
only about three months. To give an 
account of our activities during that brief 
period will require but little space. 


The activities of the Publicity Committee 
during the past three months have been 
devoted largely to assisting in the creation 
of public support for the legislative program 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 
Two measures in particular have claimed 
our attention during the recent session of 
the legislature. These measures were (1) 
The Jones Bill and (2) The Seventy-five 
Cent Tax Measure. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
has had as a part of its program the support 
of the County School Administration Law 
of 1920. Three successive legislatures have 
attacked that law, seeking to return the 
office of county superintendent to politics. 
We all know the story of the attack in the 
recent legislation on that law. The Jones 
Bill repealing the law was passed and vetoed 
by the governor. He did so saying that he 
was convinced that the people were sup- 
porting the present law. It was through 
the leadership of Superintendent McHenry 
Rhoads and M. E. Ligon, President of the 
K. E. A., and many of the educational 
leaders of the State who made the fight to 
save Kentucky from reverting to a disgrace- 
ful situation of bygone days. In this 
condition it should be pointed out that the 
people of the State were fairly well informed, 
especially through the press. In the fight 
on the bill, the State press was almost 
unanimous in support of the present law. 
It should be stated that much of the 
information appearing in the public press 
was furnished by the Publicity Commitee 
through its process of disseminating printed 
literature and press notices on the subject. 
The Publicity Committee, therefore, feels 
that it has made at least a small contribu- 
tion in helping to create sentiment. in the 
press for the support of this measure. 


Secondly, the committee attempted to 
disseminate information on the part of our 


educational program which asked for a 
seventy-five cent tax maximum for county 
schools. Data on the subject were pub- 
lished in pamphlet form and distributed; 
articles were prepared for the press. The 
proposal was enacted into law. The work 
of the committee possibly assisted some- 
what in forming opinion in the minds of 
legislators. 


These points mentioned are achievements 
only in a small sense. It will take sys- 
tematic work over a period of years to get 
results. 


It is essential that the public be educated 
and that the educational proposal of our 
leaders be sold to the people. The present 
committee forms the nucleus of an 
organization which has in it the possibilities 
of development into more effective service. 


The people usually can be trusted to do 
what is right, but correct information must 
be carried to the people. The great agency 
of communication today is the public press, 
and our committee should seek an oppor- 
tunity through the public press of the State 
to disseminate information on educational 
matters. The press is only too glad to 
make use of educational news if such news 
is prepared in proper form and distributed. 
Our committee should therefore seek the 
co-operation of the press to the end that we 
may make a more effective use of the 
facilities at our command. 


Publicity in its widest sense is by no 
means confined to the public press. Many 
other methods of publicity are available. 
It should be our purpose to determine an 
educational program for the next biennial 
as soon as possible so that plenty of time 
will be at our command for carrying it to 
the people in an effective way. We should 
begin now to sell our educational program 
to the legislature for two years hence. If 
we determine the program now and begin 
now to sell it, we may not experience so 
much difficulty in getting measures enacted 
by the next legislature. 


Respectfully submitted, 


WELLINGTON PATRICK, 


Chairman Publicity Committee. 
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A CODE OF PROFESSIONAL 
ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 
IN KENTUCKY 


Adopted by the K. E. A. at its regular 
meeting April 23, 1926 


Inasmuch as the vocation of teaching 
has reached the dignity of a profession it 
is necessary, therefore, that these ethical 
principles, which are to be a guide to school 
people in their intercourse with others and 
among themselves, should be declared. 
Any association comes to have fairly def- 
inite ethics, enforced by an unwritten code 
of honor. But there is always a fringe of 
unscrupulous persons who are ready to 
disregard the accepted standard for the 
sake of personal gain. Unethical practices 
are not only a menace to society, they 
jeopardize the standing of the group as a 
whole and tend to depreciate the value of 
its service. Theenforcement of the stand- 
ard becomes a matter of self-preservation. 


The written code has been found to be 
the most effective means of accomplishing 
this result. It makes the standard definite 
enough to serve as a basis for moral pres- 
sure. It educates sentiment within the pro- 
fession, particularly among the younger 
members who have entered or are about to 
enter. It puts the association in the proper 
light before the public and enlists the aid 
of that public in enforcing its standards. 


I. OBLIGATIONS OF TEACHERS TOWARD 
PuPILS AND COMMUNITY 


1. To train for citizenship, including 
respect for law and order and to develop 
the habit of obedience to properly consti- 
tuted authority. 


2. The first and highest obligation is 
to those being taught; and any doubtful 
procedure should be settled on the basis of 
its contribution to this obligation. 


3. To take a personal interest in the 
progress of each pupil and seek to know his 
parents and home environment. 


4. To regard it as a binding obligation 
to go before every class prepared in sub- 
ject-matter and with definite objectives 
to lay out for the guidance of the pupils in 
profitable work. 


5. To refuse to coach pupils for pay 


without special permission from the school 
authorities. 


6. To take an interest in the business, 
civic, social, and religious life of the 
community. 


7. To refrain from becoming aligned 
with factions in the community. 


II. OBLIGATIONS OF TEACHERS TOWARD 
THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


1. To hold all contracts sacred. No 
contract to be cancelled except by mutual 
consent of both contracting parties. 


2. To beat all times loyal to the school 
system. To present all criticism both 
constructive and destructive, to the coun- 
cils of the local professional group only. 


3. To seek a position or recommend 
another teacher for a position only after 
such position has been declared vacant. 


III. OBLIGATIONS OF TEACHERS TOWARD 
THEMSELVES AND CO-WORKERS 


1. Every teacher should join local, 
state, and national professional organiza- 
tions of his profession and attend their 
meetings when possible. 


2. Criticism of a fellow teacher is un- 
professional and any criticism of a prede- 
cessor or criticism in presence of pupils or 
parents is especially unjustifiable. On the 
other hand, when corrupt and dishonorable 
practices are known to exist they should 
be fearlessly reported to the proper autho- 
rities ONLY. 


3. Teachers should organize and leave 
for their successors such information, data 
and records as may be needed in beginning 
the next year’s work. 


4. Teachers should always be imbued 
with the spirit of loyalty; thisidealinvolves 
sacrifice for the common good, cheerful 
co-operation with one’s colleagues, the ex- 
clusion from one’s nature of all tendencies 
to envy, jealousy, rivalry, and distrust. 


5. Teachers should conduct themselves 
in and out of school in such a manner that 
no reproach may come to the profession 
because of their conduct. 


6. Teachers should apply the ‘‘Golden 
Rule” in all professional relations and 
activities. 
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A VERY LARGE SCHOOL---Thirty-one states and three 
foreign countries represented among its students. Short courses 
and long, but all strong. College Department accredited hour 
for hour by Univertity of Kentucky. Fifty-one years old. Thou- 
sands of graduates everywhere. Near Mammoth Cave. 
for Complete Catalogs. 


ee BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Write 
Courses by correspondence 











IV. OBLIGATIONS OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION TO TEACHERS 


1. To promote the professional growth 
of teachers. 


_ 2. To assist worthy teachers in secur- 
ing advanced professional placement. 


3. Courtesy demands that prompt re- 
plies be given by the superintendent to all 
applications and inquiries concerning va- 
cancies, when a self-addressed stamped 
envelope is enclosed. 


4. In fairness to teachers all reappoint- 
ments should be made at least six weeks 
before the close of the schools. 


5. To endeavor conscientiously to pre- 
vent the failure of any teacher who might 
succeed if wisely and nny 
advised. 


V. OBLIGATIONS OF ADMINISTRATORS 
TO EacH OTHER 


1. It is most unprofessional and un- 
ethical for a school superintendent or 
principal to issue a testimonial to a teacher 
ascribing qualifications which she does not 
possess. In giving verbal or written esti- 
mates of a teacher’s qualifications for a 
position, schoolmen should be absolutely 
frank with one another and act without any 
mental reservation whatsoever. 


2. It is unprofessional for a superinten- 
dentor principal to employ or present the 
name of a teacher for employment who is 
known to be under contract for another 
position. Teachers should be properly 
released by the proper authorities first. 


3. To hold in strict confidence all 
confidential information. 


4. Torefrain from seeking a position un- 
til the position is declared vacant. 


5. To refrain from underbidding or in 

any way jeopardizing another’s position or 
growth. 
Committee: J. T. Miracle, Catlettsburg, 
Ky., Chairman; Supt. Muntz, Shelbyville, 
Ky.; Supt. Bradner, Middlesboro, Ky.; 
Supt. Gatton, Madisonville, Ky.; Supt. 
Birkhead, Winchester, Ky.; Supt. McVey, 
Paris, Ky. 


THE FOLLOWING RESOLUTIONS WERE 
ADOPTED AT THE TIME THE CODE 
Was ADOPTED 


1. The committee recommends that the 
president of the Kentucky Education 
Association appoint a committee whose 
business it shall be to make a study of the 
workings of the Code the coming year, re- 
ceive complaints of violations of this Code, 
give its interpretation of the meaning of 
the various parts of the Code, when called 
on, and make a report to this body at 
its meeting in 1927. 

2. The committee asks that this Asso- 
ciation go on record as recommending that 
all teacher-training institutions of the 
State offer courses in ‘Ethics of the Pro- 
fession” and require this course of all pro- 
spective teachers, before granting a certifi- 
cate to teach—this course to be offered 
as a separate course or in connection with 
some other course. 


THE BEST VACANCIES 


We know where they are or will likely 
occur, and can give you expert assistance if 
you seek employment or promotion. 


Our FOUR OFFICES offer you a unique, 
large and intensive service. 








No fees unless placed. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, $. C. 
Richmond, Va. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION AT THE PART- 
ING OF THE WAYS 


M. E. Licon, PRESIDENT 


Address delivered to the general association 
of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Thursday morning, April 22, 1926 


I appreciate fully the high honor this 
Association has conferred upon me. I hope 
that my efforts this year in behalf of the 
teachers and schools will bear some fruit. 
My subject as printed in the program 
indicates that the Kentucky Education 
Association has reached a point in its de- 
velopment that calls for definite directions 
as to the future course to be followed. 
This is exactly the meaning which I wish 
it'to convey. In the time allotted to me 
I shall try to point out this way. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
was organized in the city of Louisville in 
1857 with Dr. E. A. Grant as the first 
president. Two meetings were held in 
1858, the summer meeting in July at Lex- 
ington and the fall meeting in December at 
Louisville. For a period of ten years be- 
ween 1860 and 1870 the activities of the 
Association were made uncertain by the 
Civil War. Mr. Stevenson, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction during that 
period has left us an account of the meeting 
at Lexington in August, 1865. He says: 
“The Association was in session three days. 
Nearly one hundred commissioners, teach- 
ers and trustees participated in the exer- 
cises. Two or three formal addresses were 
delivered, a number of essays read, and 
various educational questions discussed.” 
Beginning with 1870 the Association has 
held annual meetings except 1893. There 
was no meeting in that year because the 
Columbian Exposition and the Southern 
Educational Association were held in 
Louisville. From 1857 to 1911 inclusive the 
Association held its meetings about over the 
State in those cities which invited it. Since 
1912 the Association has met in Louisville. 
This outline indicates that the Association 
is sixty-nine years old. 
lives of the teachers over this long period 
is evidenced by its growth in membership. 


In the past we have joined the K. E. A. 
Now we subscribe to the K. E. A. The 


Its place in the © 


connotation of these terms is quite different. 
If the K. E. A. is to succeed as a real live, 
functioning organization, it must have the 
real enthusiastic, wholehearted support of 
every teacher and administrator from the 
president of the university down through 
the kindergarten. This organization hasin 
it the possibilities of the most far-reaching 
and thoroughgoing nature of any other 
group in the commonwealth. 


This leads me to point out the fact that 
this Association has never set up for itself 
any definite objectives toward which the 
Association as an organization and the 
members as individuals should move. At 
this point I dare to name some objectives: 


1. Toremember always that the schools 
have been organized by the State and must 
be administered by its agents for the chil- 
dren of the commonwealth. 


2. To protect and defend the schools 
against all groups and interests unfavorable 
to a strong healthy growth of public educa- 
tion. 


3. To long for and to work for the place- 
ment of a trained teacher in every school- 
room in the State. 


4. To develop a love for and a pride in 
teaching as a profession. 


5. To imbue our souls with the spirit 
and words of the greatest of all teachers 
who said, ‘‘I came to serve and not to be 
served”. 


6. To insist upon adequate salaries and 
to assist the commonwealth in making pro- 
vision for the same. 


7. To elect men and women as officers 
of this organization who have proven their 
worth as teachers and administrators. 


8. To edit and publish a journal which 
is the equal of any state journal in this 
country. 


9. To co-operate with the several dis- 
trict associations in carrying the K. E. A. 
to the teachers. 


10. To hold an annual meeting at 
which a constructive program will be ren- 
dered. 


11. To provide the research committee 
with funds to prosecute and to publish 
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annually at least one piece of scientific 
research. 


12. To provide the publicity committee 
with sufficient funds to wage an active 
campaign in selling the schools of the State 
to the people. 


13. To discover needed legislation, to 
set up principles for the same, and to assist 
in drafting the bills for the legislature. 


14. To insist upon and to urge increas- 
ingly high standards of scholarship among 
the teachers of the State. 


15. To insist upon the supervision of 
instruction by competent supervisors of the 
technique of teaching. 


16. To establish and cultivate fraternal 
relations with other organizations of the 
State that are interested in education. 


These sixteen tentative objectives may 
seem a very formidable list and impossible 
of accomplishment. Some of these have 
been reached in part already. The Associa- 
tion has been a great factor in the lives of 
the teachers and in the development of the 
schools of the State over a period of sixty- 


nine years. It has now come to the parting 
of the ways. It has been reorganized upon 
a new basis. It must now choose its course 


of action. Two courses are open. One leads 
to inactivity and stagnation; the other 
leads to activity, growth, power and _ influ- 
ence. 


I have assumed that the Association will 
choose the course that leads to growth, 
power and influence. We must do this if 
we are to realize, in any degree, the objec- 
tives which have been named. As an organ- 
ized body of teachers we must see Clearly 
that the schools are a function of the State 
and are fostered and supported for the 
children and not for us. The very life blood 
of the State is dependent upon the quality 
and quantity of education planned for the 
children. These become the citizens of 
tomorrow. As teachers we must think, 


teach, and live before the children in our 
schools with a very clear, clean-cut picture 
of a bigger, better, stronger State before us. 
The growth of the State in industry, in 
education, in health, in politics, and in 
religion calls for the best in all of us. 


This Association must take a very firm 
and determined stand on some of the educa- 
tional problems now confronting the people 
of the State. The two leading political 
parties of the State have shown in recent 
years that they understand that the office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction de- 


’mands the very best trained educator that 


they can find. Great pressure will be 
brought to bear upon both parties for many 
years to nominate men with political and 
business connections of vote-getting value. 
We hope that these two great parties will 
refuse absolutely to recede from the high 
positions which they have taken in nominat- 
ing George Colvin and McHenry Rhoads. 
These men were called from their respective 
fields of labor as teachers and administra- 
tors to this high office and their labors for 
the schools have demonstrated their ability. 
No person should be nominated for this 
office who is not actively engaged in school 
work at the time of his nomination. This 
Association must demand of both parties 
that great care be exercised in picking men 
for the office. 


If the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion is to do his best work, he must be as- 
sisted by a staff of assistants who are well 
trained for the duties assigned to them. 
The political leaders of the State must not 
permit these positions to be used for the 
payment of political debts. This Associa- 
tion must demand that this staff be com- 
posed of professional teachers. 


The office of County Superintendent of 
Schools is the key position to any great de- 
velopment in our school system. Unfor- 
tunately for the State this office has had 
political standing since 1852. This Associa- 
tion must now help the State to give this 
office professional standing. This officer was 
appointed by the county judge or the fiscal 
court from 1852 to about 1880. From that 
date to 1920 this official was elected by popu- 
lar vote at the same time other county offici- 
als were elected under the party emblem. 
During all this long period of sixty-eight 
years the qualifications for this office were 
so low that any teacher or former teacher 
could qualify. In 1920 this office was made 
appointive by the county board of educa- 
tion, the qualifications were raised, and the 
office professionalized. The legislatures of 
1922, 1924 and 1926 have tried to repeal 
this law and thus throw this office back into 
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politics. The qualifications for this office 
at present are sixty-four semester hours of 
credit from a standard college and some 
teaching experience. The State Board of 
Education by some legal technicality gets 
by this provision of the law and allows 
teaching experience to count for one third 
of these sixty-four semester hours of credit. 
In effect this means that only forty-two and 
two-thirds semester hour credits are re- 
quired to hold this office. This means one 
and one-half years of college work above the 
high school. Where there is no vision the 
people perish. This Association must insist 
that the qualifications for this office be no 
less than graduation from a standard four- 
year college with professional training. We 
must give our undivided support to the 
professionalization. of the county super- 
intendency. 


At present our State normal schools are 
dangerously near the maelstrom of State 
politics. Unless great care is exercised they 
will be drawn in. The most casual study 
of normal school policies indicates only too 
strongly a tendency, yes, a procedure, that 
challenges every man and woman in Ken- 
tucky who has the State’s teacher-training 
problem at heart. Our schools for the pro- 
fessional education of teachers deserve the 
highest type of professional leadership that 
can be obtained from any source. The 
offices of president and dean in these schools 
demand scholarship equivalent to that re- 
presented by the doctorate degree. The 
young teachers who go out from these in- 
stitutions must go with ideals of scholar- 
ship and ideals of teaching as a profession. 
This must come very largely from the 
president himself who sets the pace for the 
faculty and students of his institution. 


This Association through its publicity 
committee, its journal and other avenues 
must educate the people of the State to 
take advantage of expert advice. During 
the last seven-year period the State has 
spent $35,000 for a survey of its schools 
and for a study of the State’s financial 
policies by the Efficiency Commission. The 
findings of these two groups of experts have 
been reached by well-known methods of 
research. In these two reports the defi- 
ciencies of the schools and of the financial 
policies of the State have been pointed out 
and recommendations have been made for 
the solution of them. Practically no use 


has been made of the results of these 
studies. There has been no concerted ac- 
tion by any organization to carry the 
results of these reports to the people. The 
people must know about these findings if 
they are to act intelligently. 


The two reports just named tell us that 
we have the very worst form of a State 
Board of Education. Our State Board is 
an ex-officio board. The State Board of 
Education should be appointed by the 
governor and should be a continuous body 
charged with the administration of the 
educational affairs of the State. This Asso- 
ciation should urge the next legislature to 
pass a law authorizing the appointment of 
a State Board of Education based upon the 
recommendations of the school survey made 
by the General Education Board. 


The Efficiency Commission prepared for 
our information the following facts: 








1. In per capita income Kentucky ranks... 43 
2. Income per person gainfully employed... 41 
3. Income per child 5-18 years of age...... 41 
A. TnCome per faeces can ccn eo csc ce secsecccs 39 
5. Population 5-18 years of age attending 

3) CE ES EE SET CCA ee eta 
6. In percentage of illiterates.................... 37 


These facts are distressing, but we have 
done nothing to change the conditions 
which brought them about. 


In 1918 Dr. Leonard Ayres, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest educational scientists, com- 
pared the forty-eight states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with respect to the effi- 
ciency of their respective school systems. 
This study took into consideration ten 











items. The rank of Kentucky on these 
items is as follows: 
1918 1920 

1. Per cent of school population 
attending school daily................ 45 45 

2. Average days attended by each 
child of school age....................---.--- 42 47 

3. Average number of days schools 
were kept open 36 47 

4. Percentage of high school atten- 
dance to total attendance.......... 39 49 

5. Percentage of boys to girls in 
school 39 46 

6. Average annual expenditure per 
Polavi (cbt qv: (3) 1:1 39 44 

7. Average annual expenditure per 
child of school age...................-.- 40 48 

8. Average annual expenditure per 
teacher employed...................----- 43 47 

9. Expenditure per pupil for pur- 

poses other than teachers’ sal- 
Cre ee ee aes 40 48 

10. Expenditure per teacher for 
salaries 41 31 
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It will be observed that from 1918 to 1920 
Kentucky was reduced in rank in every 
item save one. An analysis of these ten 
points shows that this low rank of the State 
involves the expenditure for schools and 
attendance upon the schools provided. Up 
to the present time our attendance laws 
have been so poorly drawn and so loosely 
enforced that it has been difficult to compel 
attendance. I am told that the last legis- 
lature improved the attendance law some- 
what. This Association must lend its 
support to the strict enforcement of the 
compulsory attendance laws. Our love 
for the future of the State must compel us 
to act. 


It is perfectly clear to all of us who think 
about this matter at all that Kentucky 
must spend more money for education if 
we wish to raise the rank of the State. 
Kentucky is a great state. I loveher. I 
am distressed because she makes such a 
bad comparative showing in her schools. 
I have tried to center this program around 
three topics of vital importance to the 
improvement of the schools of the State, 
hoping that some speaker might suggest 
ways and means whereby we could secure 
more funds and thereby improve our whole 
system of schools. 


It may appear to some that I have been 
knocking our whole system of schools’ I 
have spoken frankly and openly on these 
questions for the purpose of showing this 
Association some of the problems con- 
fronting it. This Association can be a 
militant force in the solution of these 
problems if it chooses the way which leads 
to activity, growth and development. I 
appeal to the membership of this great or- 
ganization to choose this day the right way. 
The schools of Kentucky can be made 
better. Those of us here today and those 
who may come after us can do it. Let us 
resolve now that from this time forth Ken- 
tucky will begin her climb toward the top 
of the list. Kentucky expects every teacher 
to do his duty in this great struggle. 


During this long period many men of 
outstanding ability have served the Asso- 
ciation as president. Dr. E. A. Grant of 
Louisville served four years just preceding 
the Civil War. Dr. H. A. M. Henderson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, served 
seven years during his administration. 


The reports of Dr. Henderson to the legis- 
lature show a grasp and understanding of 
the public school system comparable to 
that of Horace Mann. The names of 
W. H. Bartholomew, R. D. Allen, R. N. 
Roark, J. J. Glenn, C. H. Dietrich, McHen- 
ry Rhoads, T. J. Coates and H. H. Cherry 
are in the list of distinguished presidents. 
The work of these men in the State in behalf 
of education is well known to the present 
generation. These names indicate that 
the most outstanding leaders have been 
selected to guide the destinies of this or- 
ganization which you and I love. 


At the last meeting of the Association a 
new constitution was adopted which pro- 
vided for the reorganization of the Associa- 
tion. Under the old constitution the 
Association had about twenty-six depart- 
ments organized upon a_ school-subject 
basis, such as a department of mathematics, 
a department of language, a department of 
history, etc. So many separate depart- 
ments had been organized that the secre- 
tary found it difficult to find places where 
all could meet. The Association had 
become large and unwieldy and much effort 
was being dissipated in duplication. 


The new constitution provides for seven 
departments organized on a basis of admin- 
istrative units. These departments are: 
(1) a department of superintendence which 
includes city superintendents, county sup- 
erintendents, graded school superintendents 
and the administrative officers of the State 
institutions of higher learning; (2) a de- 
partment of kindergarten; (3) a depart- 
ment of elementary schools; (4) a depart- 
ment of secondary education; (5) a depart- 
ment of colleges and normal schools, (6) a 
department of rural schools; (7) a depart- 
ment of fine arts. 


The president has been busy during the 
year in bringing about the reorganization 
of the Association under the provisions of 
the new constitution. The correspondence 
which has passed between the president and 
the officers of the departments under the 
old constitution has been most encouraging. 
These officers relinquished all claims under 
the old constitution and entered whole- 
heartedly into the aims and spirit of the 
new plan. The printed program in your 
hands is planned under the new constitu- 
tion. The fine co-operative spirit of the 


officers and members of the departments of 
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the old organization has made it possible. 
You will observe that the forenoons and 
evenings are devoted to the general program 
and the afternoons to the departmental 
programs. Under the old plan the depart- 
ments had one program. Under the new 
plan each department will have two pro- 
grams. A glance at these departmental 
programs will show that these are equal in 
in quality and quantity to the general 
programs of the forenoons. 


The department of superintendence has 
a constitution and by-laws of its own sub- 
ordinated to the constitution of the State 
Association. This new constitution provides 
for two sections of this department. The 
city superintendents compose one section 
and the county superintendents make up 
the other. This department meets twice 
a year. In the fall it meets in the State 
capital and there discusses problems com- 
mon to both sections. At this first 
spring meeting the president of the State 
Association has advised that one afternoon 
be devoted to a joint meeting of both 
sections and one afternoon to separate 
meetings. 

It is the hope of the president that the 
entire membership of the Association will 
enter wholeheartedly and enthusiastically 
into the spirit and purpose of the new or- 
ganization. If the same fine. co-operative 
attitude is manifested by the membership 
which has been manifested by the officers 
of the several departments, the Association 
is now entering upon a new period in its 
development. 

The new constitution provides for a 
journal to be known as the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL which is to be issued 
monthly from September to June of each 
year. The annual fee of one dollar under 
the old constitution has been raised to one 
dollar and fifty cents. This extra fifty 
cents is to help pay for publishing the 
JouRNAL. A comparison of our JOURNAL 
with those of other states reveals the fact 
that there are few superior to our own. 
In this publication the Association has an 
excellent method of exchanging views and 
of disseminating information profitable to 
the teachers and to the schools. 


We must look for the really creative 
development of education in the methods 
of teaching rather than in the materials 
of teaching.—Glenn Frank. 









Spring Projects 
Call for Color 


VERY classroom develops subject- 

matter in the Spring which requires 
the use of color to stress the essestial 
values. 







““CRAYOLA’’ Wax Crayonsand ‘‘PERMA”’ 
Pressed Crayons make excellent drawings 
in outline and mass. ‘‘ARTISTA’’ Water 
Colors produce colorful, even washes. 
Blackboard Crayons in white and colors 
simplify the teachers’ work in demon- 
strating. 
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Our Art Service Bureau’s Spring Out- 
line contains work for the eight grades, to 
be carried out with “GOLD MEDAL” 
Products. May we send you a copy gratis? 


BINNEY & SMITH ¢ Co, 


4) East 42™ Street 
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Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Ninth Session—June 14-July 23, 
1926 


The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one 
of the State Summer Schools of North Carolina, 

1824 from twenty-two states and territories attended 
the 1925 session. 

The faculty of ninety will include teachers from the 
Asheville Normal, Universities of hie Columbia, Duke, 
South Carolina, Missouri, John B . Stetson, Cincinnati, 
Wisconsin University of the South; State Teachers 
Colleges of Virginia, Florida, Geor, ia, Iowa, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Michigan; Colleges of Rando! Iph-Macon, 
Maryville, Tusculum, Hiram, Berea, Park, Rollins, 

Keuka, and Agnes Scott; and superintendents and 
heads of departments from a number of city public 
schools. 

200 courses are offered for kindergarten, primary, 
grammar grade, music teachers, athletic coaches, phys- 
ical directors, high school teachers, supervisors, and 
principals, 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks, 
Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of Pr 
amount. Board in private homes is from $10 to $15 
per week, Registration fee is $10 for four courses. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available 
during the summer, 

Complete catalog will be ready March first. Write 
now for a copy, 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LLD., President 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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ANNOUNCING 


Dr. Thomas E. Cochran 


A.B., A.M., B.D., Th.M., Ph.D. 


DIRECTOR 
and Professor of Education 


Fourth Summer Session 


OF 


Georgetown College 
June 15—August 14 





Work will be offered in Education, 
English, Latin, Biology, Chemistry, 
Bible, Philosophy, Journalism, French, 
Greek, History, Mathematics. 





W rite for information and catalogue to 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE 


GEORGETOWN, KY. 
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PARENT-TEACHER PRE-SCHOOL 
WORK IN KENTUCKY 


Mrs. E. D. Jutta LILLy 


Pre-School Chairman, Kentucky Parent- 
Teacher Association 


The Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in Kentucky offers through its pre-school 
circles an opportunity for parents to study 
and become acquainted with the nature 
and needs of child life, thereby being able 
to help their children to unfold and develop 
mentally, morally and physically into 
useful and happy adults. In the past 
there has been a great tendency. to let the 
child of pre-school age just grow, assuming 
that he would eventually outgrow any 
little bad habits and form only good ones, 
also develop if fed, clothed and sheltered 
properly, never realizing that day by day 
the child was learning something every 
minute from those about him and forming 
habits that would leave lasting impressions 
and impulses with him for the rest of his 
life. 


Many of the illnesses of childhood leave 
scars resulting in incapacity which is 
increased instead of decreased as the years 
go by. A healthy mental development of 
the child during the pre-school age is one 
of paramount importance both physically 
and mentally. It is generally recognized by 
psychiatrists, psychologists, pediatricians 
and others interested in the welfare of 
children, that there is no phase of the child’s 
life quite so important as the pre-school age. 


Now we see from the above how necessary 
it is to help the child unfold mentally, 
morally and physically along the finest 
lines, for habits formed at this time become 
the working bases of life. 


Study the extreme failures in life, 
especially the insane, criminal and depen- 
dent, and you have brought vividly to 
your attention the fact that most of these 
conditions had their beginning during the 
pre-school age. The child during this 
period of his life is an imitator and accepts 
without question his language, manners, 
habits and moral standards from those 
about him, but more especially from the 
mother. 


Parenthood is the noblest of professions 
whether or not it is recognized as such and 
its demands are as great as those of any 
other profession. Too many people enter 
this noble profession with little if any 
preparation or training and then blame 
everything under the sun except their own 
inadequacy if they fail. There is no real 
reason in the world today for parents to 
fail in raising and rearing a normal child. 


We are living now in an age when the 
child has become of utmost importance, 
and many mothers are realizing as never 
before the real responsibilities of parent- 
hood and are anxious to study and train 
themselves so that they can bring-out the 
best in their children. Any mother knows 
she must have a pattern by which tomakea 
dress, a recipe for cooking, and she would 
never think of calling on an untrained 
doctor, nurse or teacher to care for and 
teach her child. So we see that trained 
parenthood is essential if we expect the 
child to be what he has a right to be. 


Training of the child must and should 
begin in the home by the father and mother. 
A child -has a right to enter school as near 
physically perfect as possible and his 
habits should be at this time those that will 
help him to help himself, and also get along 
peacefully and happily with others. By 
being physically well and having a founda- 
tion of good habits the child will be able 
to do the routine work of school and will 
not retard the class or himself. Every 
child now that repeats a grade costs the 
tax payers in its community from $72 to 
$80 yearly. This is a waste that can only 
be stopped by the parents in the home 
before the child starts to school. 


The Kentucky State Board of Health 
under Dr. Annie Veech for the past three 
years has been holding pre-school con- 
ferences and clinics throughout the State. 
If mothers of pre-school age children 
would avail themselves of this splendid 
opportunity and then have all physical de- 
fects corrected, we would see a marvelous 
result, not only in the children buti in many 
other ways. 


Every father and mother also must 
realize that fine houses, furniture, rugs and 
automobiles will never make fine children. 
Environment means much but right train- 
ing and understanding much, much more. 
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EDITORIAL 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The first term of an all-time Secretary 
for the K. E. A. closes July first. 
During this term the membership of the 
Association has almost doubled. Per- 
manent offices, consisting of two rooms 
conveniently located in the Starks Build- 
ing, Fourth and Walnut Streets, Louisville, 
have been’ maintained. Committees 
appointed from time to time have accepted 
their duties seriously and have submitted 
reports, which represent painstaking 











research and which are acknowledged as 
worthwhile contributions to the progress 
of the Association’s activities. Recogniz- 
ing the need of a modern Constitution and 


By-Laws, a committee was appointed by 
the Association two years ago for the pur- 
pose of submitting a draft for a new Con- 
stitution. Report of this committee was 
received during the 1925 convention at 
which time a new Constitution was adopted. 
During the past year the Association was 
organized as provided by the new Consti- 
tution. 


The KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL was 
published for the first time as a monthly 
magazine in September, 1925. For many 
years a quarterly publication had been 
maintained and known as the K. E. A. 
JourNAL. Marking the first attempt of 
the K. E. A. to furnish its members with 
a first-class monthly magazine, the pub- 
lication was given an attractive cover and 
enlarged to include 48 pages and cover. 
The JouRNAL has been favorably received 
and apparently the effort was justified. 
Under the proper management this pub- 
lication can be made a power in educa- 
tional affairs of this Commonwealth. 


Although provision has been made for a 
number of permanent committees in con- 
nection with the work of the Association, 
there is no committee of greater importance 
than the Legislative Committee. Under 
the new Constitution this committee will 
report annually to the Association needed 
legislation, and will represent the Associa- 
tion at sessions of the General Assembly. 
A legislative committee has been main- 
tained since the K. E. A. was first organ- 
ized. They have not always found their 
tasks easily accomplished. Legislators, 
reactionary to progressive school measures, 
have attempted to block their way more 
than once. Notwithstanding, some excel- 
lent school statutes have been enacted and 
are now in operation. 


The legislative program of the Associa- 
tion, which was presented at the last 
General Assembly, was enacted into law 
with few exceptions. On the whole, the 
committee, assisted by a large number of 
progressive educators of the State, is to 
be heartily congratulated on the final 
results of our legislative program this year. 
Probably the most obnoxious act of the 
legislature, so far as educational legislation 
is concerned, was the passage of the Jones 
Bill, which was vetoed by the Governor. 
Governor Fields is to be heartily congratu- 
lated for this veto. Undoubtedly he has 
the approval of a majority of the school 
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people of the State, including many busi- 
ness and social organizations who opposed 
the bill in the interests of the schools. 


The Association has not only grown 
immensely in membership during the past 
few years—its activities for the betterment 
of the schools have been expanded. Its 
programs and policies have been directed 
with a constructive view. Its affairs have 
been administered on a strictly business 
basis. For many years its bills have been 
paid promptly and substantial balances 
carried in bank. Considering all things, it 
is doubtful if any teachers association has 
made a better record. 


Future possibilities of the K. E. A. are 
great. It should command the hearty 
co-operation of every one enlisted in the 
profession of teaching. 


DELEGATES FOR THE 
PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


The President of the K. E. A. was autho- 
rized by the General Association to appoint 
delegates who should represent the State 
Association at the Philadelphia meeting of 
the N. E. A. Credentials for this meeting 
will be furnished the appointees in a few 
days. Attention is hereby called to ameet- 
ing of delegates by states, Monday after- 
noon of June 28th. Delegates and others 
attending the convention from Kentucky 
are requested to meet at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, located at Chestnut and 
Ninth Streets, promptly at five o’clock on 
the afternoon of the date mentioned. 
This will be an important meeting, and 
every one attending the convention from 
Kentucky is urged to be present. 


THE KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL 


This issue of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JouRNAL is the last for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926. The publication will be 
resumed with the September number. 
Notwithstanding this has been the first 
attempt of the K. E. A. to furnish a monthly 
magazine to its members, approximately 
83,000 copies of 48 pages and cover have 
been issued and mailed since September 
when the first number of the JOURNAL 
as a’monthly appeared. The last number 
contains 56 pages and cover. 


Officers of the Association gratefully 
acknowledge assistance of the associate 
editors and others who have contributed 
articles from time to time and who have 
thus materially aided in the success of the 
undertaking. Appreciation is also hereby 
acknowledged for the generous assistance 
of our advertisers in using space and in 
thus making possible this publication. 
Every effort will be made to improve 
future numbers in the hope that this 
magazine may continue to be of increasing 
value to the profession. 


Members are requested to give notice of 
any change in address, as the JOURNAL 
will continue to be sent to the address 
given when enrolling in the Association, 
unless notice is given promptly of change. 
This is very important, if one would have 
all numbers for the year. Back numbers 
cannot always be supplied as the supply 
is often exhaused soon after publication. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE TO MEET IN DALLAS 


The executive committee of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence for the N. E. A. 
has selected Dallas, Texas, as meeting 
place for the 1927 convention. February: 
27-March 3 are the dates set for the 
meeting. 


President Condon has addressed a letter 
to the members of the department justify- 
ing the decision of the committee in locating 
the convention at Dallas. Among other 
reasons mentioned, he says, ‘Another 
reason for selecting Dallas this year is the 
belief that no city can better take care of 
the 10,000 or 12,000 who will be in attend- 
ance. There are accommodations for 7,500 
guests in the nine largest hotels, and there 
are few better hotels anywhere. Over 
3,000 rooms in the hotels have been set 
aside for advance reservations. In addi- 
tion, Fort Worth, which is less than an 
hour’s ride by trolley, bus or railroad from 
Dallas, has guaranteed 1,000 first-class 
hotel rooms, if they are needed. All the 
Texas and some other southwestern super- 
intendents are generously offering to accept 
accommodations at Fort Worth if neces- 
sary, in order to provide full accommoda- 
tions for others in Dallas.’”’ Members are 
urged to make application for hotel reserva- 
tions without delay. 
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A New Classroom Tool— 
With a New Purpose 


ARITHMETIC WORK-BOOKS 


By G. M. Ruch, F. B. Knight, State 
University of Iowa; and J. W. Stude- 
baker, Superintendent of Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
GRADES 4, 5, and 6 NOW READY 
AIMS 

(1) Practice in maintaining fundamental 
arithmetic skills which have been previ- 
ously taught. 

(2) Systematic re-study of the “hard 
spots” in arithmetic. 

(3) Additional practice to encourage inde- 
pendent study. : 

(4) Self-measurement, according to-defi- 
nite standards, of the pupil’s weekly 
progress. 

List price: Pupil’s Edition, 36c. 

Teacher’s Edition, 48c. 
The Compass Diagnostic Tests in Arith- 
metic, by the same authors, do more than 
give a survey—they diagnose the individual 
weakness of each pupil. 
Send for the free sample set. 
PLEASE ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 


623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











SKILL AND POWER IN TYPING 


Skill and power in typing are obtained 
by an effective correlation of training in type- 
writing technique, with instruction that pro- 
duces typing power. 


Leading teachers of typewriting now-a- 
days are struggling with the problem of get- 
ting the pupil to think harder, rather than to 
allow mere copying and mechanical operation 
to monopolize the program. 


Both phases are important, and both can 
be taught simultaneously. The two-fold 
problem is effectively solved in 


THE NEW ——— TYPEWRITING 
y 
Rupert P. SoRelle 


In laying out his course in skill development, Mr. 
SoRelle parallels quite closely the principles laid down 
in Dr. Wm. Frederick Book’s “The Psychology of 
Skill” and “Learning to Typewrite”’, two of the best 
known works on the psychology of learning. 

New Rational Typewriting, therefore, is a care- 
fully graded series of technique drills, based on actual 
learning processes, and supported by a content of gen- 
uine educative value, 

In harmony with modern educational thought, New 
Rational Typewriting provides a teachable program 
for the development of typewriting skill and typewrit- 
ing power, 

List Price only $1.20 
Examine the book at our expense 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 

















National Education Achievement Scales 


The 
NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE 
FOR 
Elementary Schools 


By JOHN J. TIPTON, M. A. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Allegany County, 
Maryland 





A New Scientific Spelling Scale that measures abil- 
ity to spell in sentences, which is the real value of 
learning to spell. Based on thorough research, with 
reliable Standardized Norms, giving spelling ages from 
six years five months (6-5) to fourteen years ten 
months (14-10). 

Published in eight tests of equal difficulty, thus pro- 
viding ample material for retesting at given periods 
to measure the actual progress made, 


PRICE PER TEST 


Examination Sheet - - - 2 cents 
(Each pupil needs one) 
Directions for Administering - - 10 cents 
Each examiner needs one) 
Class Record Sheet - 2 cents 


(Each class should have one) 


PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


The NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE for Junior 
High Schools in six tests of equal difficulty. 


The NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE for Senior 
High Schools in four tests of equal difficulty. 


National Publishing Society 


Mountain Lake Park - - Maryland 

















“State Teacher 
Organizations” 


THE FIRST BOOK in the field of 


Teacher Organization. 


Published by the National Association 
of Secretariesof State Teacher Organ- 
izations. Price, $2.00. 


Copies of this book should be in every 
University, College or Normal School 
Library. 


Every teacher holding an official posi- 
tion in any local, state or national 
teachers organization will find this new 
volume very helpful in carrying for- 
ward the work of his organization. 


Send orders to: 


CLAFLIN PRINTING CO. 
Dept. 4. 
University Place, Nebr. 
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A mother who feels the responsibility for 
the lives and conduct of her children and 
brings intelligent, plain, everyday common 
sense and a willingness to go to good 
lectures and read good books on the pre- 
school child may acquire an understanding 
of their character and individuality which 
will enable her to establish for her children 
right ideals of life and gain for herself that 
confidence that every rightly trained child 
gives lovingly and willingly to his parent. 
The pre-school work in Kentucky is carried 
on by the State branch of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers as a 
department of the Parent-Teacher activity, 
and has State Council League and Circle 
Chairmen. Any one can be a member who 
has paid the Parent-Teacher Association 
dues, thus belonging to the State and 
national associations. 


The Kentucky branch of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers issues 
a pamphlet to establish a basis for study 
on this vital subject and also sends out to 
its circles national and government litera- 
ture on the pre-school child several times 
during the year. 


Let us ever remember that the child of 
today is the citizen of tomorrow and act 
accordingly. 





FACULTY FOR SUMMER SESSION OF 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Dean Maphis announces a faculty of 115 
members for the summer quarter of 1926, 
consisting of 53 members from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 50 members from thirty- 
nine other universities and colleges, and 12 
members occupying prominent administra- 
tive positions in education. This is prob- 
ably a larger percentage of instructors of 
professional rank than is to be found in any 
regular session of any college or university 
and in few other summer sessions. Of the 
53 members of the faculty of the university, 
38 are of professional rank and 15 are 
assistants and instructors. Of the 50 
members from other institutions, 24 are 
full professors, 11 associate professors, and 
15 assistant professors. 


Meeting of Department of Superin- 


tendence of the N. E. A. will be held in 
Dallas, Texas, February 27—March 3, 1927. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT SCHOOLS 


The following schools reached us too late 
to appear on the April honor roll. All of 
them report one hundred per cent en- 
rollment. Other schools enrolling one 
hundred per cent have previously appeared 
in the JOURNAL. If any have been omitted, 
please notify us. 

















Superintendent 
Name or Principal 

Lebanon High School Lillian F. Bauer 
Fredonia Public Schools...................... D. C. Spickard 
Meade County Schools L. H. Powell 
Bowling Green City Schools.................... T. C. Cherry 
Springdale School -Goebel Bell 
Warren County Schools.....................-..-- W. P. White 
Maysville City Schools.................. Hugh S. Calkins 
Earlington City Schools.....................--- A. P. Prather 
Shelby County Schools E. J. Paxton 
Carlisle City Schools M. Erle Iler 


Tollesboro High School.................--- C. E. Turnipseed 
Virginia St. School, Hopkinsville..Lottie McDaniel 





Whitesburg Graded and High School....H. H. Harris 
Kuttawa: School... ces Meredith Carpenter 
Sardis Consolidated School................ W. R. Chandler 
Pineville City Schools W. F. Jones 
Ashland School, Lexington................ Etta B. Coons 
Lebanon Graded School...................... Susie Simpson 
Clark County Schools P. B. Akin 





Carlisle County Schools.......... Eliza B. Curtsinger 
McLean County Schools.................... J. W. Dillehay 
Louisville and Jefferson County 

Children’s Home, Anchorage........ George Colvin 
Sulphur High School . H. Lutes 











Erlanger Graded and High School........A. ‘A. Allison 
Jenkins Public Schools...............2......-0+« -L. B. Stephan 
Danville City Schools . C. Bosley 
Benton Public Schools................ H, W. W hittenburg 
Perryville High School W. P. Board 
Caneyville Graded and High School....C. S. Brown 


Sebree Graded and High School..Oscar Shemwell 


Glendale Public School....... ................. J. M. F. Hays 
Lawrenceburg High School...................... C. O. Ryan 
Beechwood School, Covington...........E. M. Martin 
Jefferson County Schools...................... O. J. Stivers 
Daviess County Schools.....................- J. L. Graham 
Flemingsburg High School................ H. E. Netherton 
Berea Graded School........................ Jas. C. Bowman 
Johnson School, Lexington................/ Annie Dillard 
Arlington School, Lexington.......... Roberta Newman 





Dudley School, Lexington.......... Mrs. Lena White 
Coles Junior High School, Ashland. ih B. Jackson 








Magnolia High School L. Hudson 
Lexington City Schools......................-- M. A. Cassidy 
Catlettsburg City Schools.................... J. T. Miracle 
Trimble County Schools............ Mrs. Carrie Hood 
Lancaster Graded School R. D. Judd 
Piner High School, DeMossville........ Elma Taylor 
Bourbon County Schools..................------ J. M. McVey 
Scottsville Graded and High School..N. D. Bryant 
Lebanon Jct. Public Schools................ R. L. Murray 
Eminence High and Graded School............ S. V. Noe 
Richmond City Schools.................... J. Howard Payne 
Paducah City Schools E Hanifan 





Lexington High School, Lexington..Chas. E. Skinner 
Pikeville City Schools. T. W. Oliver 
Masonic Home School, Louisville........ Belle Ford 
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MY OBSERVATIONS AND RE- 
ACTIONS AT K. E. A. 


W. B. WarpD 


Superintendent Cumberland High and 
Elkhorn City Schools, Praise, Ky. 


Space will not permit and prudence 
would not suggest a report of all observa- 
tions and reactions coming within the ken 
of an observer of so varied activities as 
those of a great convention like the K. E. A. 
And yet we may select such typical events 
as will carry the whole message to those 
who may have failed to share the occasion 
with the rest of us. 


On arriving in Louisville one’s first 
impressions were gathered from the pla- 
cards, pennants, and signs, hung out in 
the lobbies of the various leading hotels. 
Within a few minutes one knew what 
organizations, groups, or institutions were 
on the ground and where to find a welcome. 


On our first round after arriving it was 
a delight to fall in with old chums, friends 
and former schoolmates and teachers at 
the Kentucky, Watterson, Seelbach and 
Brown hotels. Swarming in and around 
these great pedagogical hostelries were 
thousands of Kentucky’s teachers all glad 
to have a few days relaxation and a chance 
to see old friends and form new acquaint- 
ances; to banquet with their college groups; 
to revel in happy reminiscences; to out- 
distance each other in sanguine prophecies; 
to do the spring shopping; to talk face to 
face with employment agencies; to see the 
latest at Keith’s or Brown’s; to visit the 
public library, the museum and Cave Hill 
Cemetery; to make the rounds of the 
ten-cent stores on Fourth street, and if 
time permitted to meet the principals, 
superintendents and older teachers in at 
least one general session at the First 
Christian Church. This is the part of 
the program that is never printed, but who 
doubts its value, convenience and oppor- 
tunity. It is just merely the crystallized 
philosophy of that congressman who said, 
“When I was a boy of school age, I had to 
go to school three months in the year. 
That left me nine months to get an educa- 
tion.’’ All this is legitimate and a part of 
the educative process. Teachers are 


human and are always interested in the new 


and attractive just like their own dear 
pupils back home. A beautifully decorated 
show window or a great display in a modern 
store has a stronger appeal to the aesthetic 
than does a poorly prepared ora soullessly 
delivered address. How suggestive to the 
teachers when they return to their own! 


The first observation is to be with the 
county and city superintendents in their 
meeting in the auditorium of the Watterson 
Hotel. The principal speaker was the 
Hon. Francis G. Blair, state superintendent 
of Illinois. A packed house greeted the 
speaker and he arose to the occasion with 
a splendid address out of a large back- 
ground of experience, vision and results. 
His message went across so well that each 
one present came to adjournment feeling 
a shoulder higher for having shared in so 
great a session. 


While sitting in that meeting and looking 
out over that fine body of men and women, 
the writer was reminded of a story told by 
a chautauqua lecturer several years ago. 
Mr. Wanamaker had invited him to lecture 
before a group of several hundred men 
picked from all over the nation. After 
going on the rostrum and while waiting for 
the crowd to settle down Mr. Wanamaker 
asked the lecturer if he realized just the 
type of men before him. The speaker 
acknowledged that he had only thought of 
them as being rather intellectual. Then 
Mr. Wanamaker remarked, ‘“‘these men 
have been selected from the various trades, 
professions and callings because each one 
here is a master in his particular field. 
Could we, without loss of time, revert to 
the conditions as they were at the time of 
the settlement of the Jamestown Colony, 
and take this group of men with us, we 
would have at our disposal everything that 
America means today. This group of 
men could reproduce, in every detail, 
America as we know it. You are not only 
speaking to several hundred great men but 
you are speaking to the civilization of 
America.” How significant and how 
wonderful! 


With reference to Kentucky a stronger 
parallel could not have presented itself. 
There in that hall sat the men and women 
who, if they were to start with Daniel 
Boone, could reproduce Kentucky in every 
detail as she is in this good day. How safe 
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a commonwealth may feel if this type of 
men and women are not intercepted in 
their service and leadership. 


It was fine to be one of a group like that. 
Yet fine as was the whole occasion, and 
great as were the minds and hearts of 
those splendid men and women who 
participated in the same, duty impelled 
them to pause long enough to vote unani- 
mous thanks to Governor Fields of Ken- 
tucky for vetoing the Jones Bill—a vicious 
and reactionary school bill that no set of 
men and women capable of leading a great 
state could or would indorse. When one 
looked over that body of men and women 
the scene was more or less tragic. Just to 
think that after all their years of training, 
study and service to their Commonwealth, 
it would become necessary for them to act 
as a great supreme court in unanimously 
approving the act of their governor in 
vetoing such political chicanery. This act 
impresses upon us the fact that our pur- 
poses, ideals, hopes and visions are not 
carrying over into the electorate of the 
State. Teachers are not politicians. They 
are great social engineers and it is now time 
for them to make their engineering felt. 
Engineers work by principle and truth. 
Politicians work by scheme and by chance. 
Recent events have convinced a large 
proportion of Kentucky’s citizenship that 
her engineers must survey her future 
policies. In that meeting was not a 
single politician. In that meeting was no 
man or woman but who had spent thous- 
ands of dollars on their education, and 
years in applied study and training, not for 
selfish purposes but that they might serve 
the childhood of Kentucky. No wonder 
they rose as one mighty man in defense of 
that opportunity. It is the business of 
engineers to direct influences where high- 
ways never ran. Kentucky needs a new 
highway system in her subjective com- 
monwealth over which great constructive 
policies of economic, bionomic, and social 
achievement may come to the cabin on the 
branch as freely as to the mansion on the 
pike or the trail. 


Our next venture was with Raymond 
Robins, Lt. Col. U. S. A., at the Christian 
Church on Thursday evening. The Glee 
Club of the University of Kentucky 
opened the program of the evening in a 
delightful manner. These young men with 


credit to themselves and to the university 
won the applause of the vast audience 
before them. Then Colonel Robins took 
charge on the subject of ‘‘Law Enforce- 
ment.’’ His lecture was one of the big 
things of the convention. He was big 
enough and well enough known to mention 
names and either flay or defend them as the 
need required. His statistics and data 
were convincing. The keynote of his 
great address was, ‘‘When an individual 
or a community begins to pick out what 
laws are to be obeyed and which ones are 
to be violated, the day of doom is already 
set for him or it.’”’ That is a self-evident 
truth that we see fulfilled every day. 
Yet as the keynote of that great address it 
loomed large and new in its setting. 


For Friday we took in the general session 
from 10:00 to 12:00, and among the fine 
things of that session we might select the 
address of Dr. Joseph Roemer of the 
University of Florida as being typical of 
the purpose of the program. It was a 
good one, full of vigor, heart-power and 
optimism. He preaches the gospel of 
helpfulness and good cheer. He believes 
in the age and in those who are making 
ready for tomorrow. The fact that three 
generations die within every century does 
not give him the blues. In fact, he thinks 
that to be a kind of saving factor. 


Our next look in was with the super- 
intendents in the auditorium of the Watter- 
son Hotel at 2:00 P. M. The principal 
speaker was that prince of educators, 
Charles H. Judd, of the University of 
Chicago. His address was an eye-opener 
on curriculum reconstruction. His ex- 
position of the whole matter from 1870 to 
the present was both interesting and illumi- 
nating. This address clarified the missing 
link in a good many things, chief of which 
was just why at certain marked periods 
certain subjects had to find a place in the 
curriculum. Most of us had read, years 
ago, the reports of the committees of both 
ten and fifteen, and even the committee of 
eight, but there was always a goneness 
somewhere that we could not locate. Dr. 
Judd fixed the whole thing so plain that 
a wayfaring man though a school teacher 
need not err therein. 


Following that splendid session with Dr. 


Judd it was both our privilege and pleasure 
to join that fine crowd of alumni, teachers, 
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and pupils of the Eastern State Normal 
and Teachers College in a banquet from 
4:00 to 6:00, during which time we did not 
only satiate our gastronomical propensities, 
but tried our agility in the matching of 
wits both humorous and serious. Some 
delineated reminiscences while others 
launched out on complimentary prophecies 
for the normal and its opportunities. The 
yells, stunts, parodies, poems and side- 
splitting anecdotes came in for their share. 
The two hours were so full and moved so 
rapidly that they seemed but a parcel of 
moments. All in all it was a great event 
and President Coates came out of the 
ordeal with colors flying and with smiles 
aglow. 


Our next “‘fetch-up”’ was at the Christian 
Church at 7:45 for the real big event of the 
whole convention. This consisted of that 
splendid chorus and orchestra from the 
Western State Teachers College, and an 
address by Josephus Daniels, ex-secretary 
of the navy. Here was demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that Kentucky teachers 
can take care of themselves under any and 
all occasions if given a chance. In that 
orchestra were young men and women 
gathered from all over Western Kentucky 
by their teachers college, and there given 
a chance to develop their instinctive 
tendency along the line of music. They 
did not only play to the delight of their 
fellow-teachers, but to the admiration of 
the skilled musicians of Louisville. Then 
there was that wonderful chorus of more 
mature students from the same school. 
My, how they did sing! There may have 
been those in that audience who, when the 
orchestra and chorus joined in the latter 
portion of the rendition of the program 
were so captivated with the harmony and 
the volume, that like Uncle Remus of old 
said, ‘‘well who'd a-tunk it.’”’ In fact the 
writer really doubted such musical power 
among teachers. They used to be too 
busy running down split infinitives, ex- 
tracting cube root and restoring lost 
payments to take time to learn such a 
chorus as the one under consideration. 
That chorus is worth all of alligation 
alternate. Yet the writer mastered alliga- 
tion, but never learned a chorus or mastered 
a violin. We have never had occasion to 


use alligation but have needed music every 
school day in the year and every Sunday, 
and on many special occasions. 


This was 


a great piece of work and is a credit both 
to the normal'’school and the whole teaching 
force of the State. 


Next came the address of Josephus 
Daniels. It was on the subject, “The 
Scholar in Politics.’”” It was well handled 
and well put. The paralleling and con- 
trasting of the lives of Henry Cabot Lodge 
and President Woodrow Wilson was the 
interesting phase of the subject. He 
handled them as representatives of the two 
great schools of American politics. He 
lamented the tragic duel between those two 
great leaders and scholars. They were 
great authors and great statesmen, each 
pursuing the instinctive tendency of his 
own nature. One a genuine Federalist, 
the other a dyed-in-the-wool Jeffersonian 
Democrat. Some were fearful of partisan 
politics creeping into this address. It was 
a fine address and well handled. It hada 
great lesson for any man or party. It 
caused many of us to wonder why great 
scholars would go to such extremes as did 
these two giants. It even made us feel that 
some essential ingredient had been left out 
of their education. If their duel has hurt 
the world as it is obvious something has, 
then cause and effect should be scrutinized 
more carefully in the future. Had Mr. 
Daniels discussed the letter that President 
Wilson wrote to the country during the 
campaign in 1916, in connection with the 
break that came between himself and Mr. 
Lodge, it would have cleared some things 
in this calamitous battle. To the writer it 
was all interesting even if Mr. Daniel did 
cover his hero with glory. That was to be 
expected. Possibly one point of contact 
that made the whole thing unusually 
interesting to the writer was the fact that 
he attended both national conventions in 
1916, the Republican at Chicago, and the 
Democratic at St. Louis. We had occasion 
to see and hear many of the men high in 
the political counsel of the nation. Henry 
Cabot Lodge was there and read the 
Republican platform at Chicago. Mr. 
Wilson was the ideal of his party at St. 
Louis. The speech of Governor Glynn 
will not soon be forgot. Then, too, our 
own son was a part of the navy during the 
period of our war with the Germans. Every 
now and then throughout the address our 
mind would think, ‘there stands the man 
whose word was law to 500,000 fine young 
men who held their places in our first line 
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of defense. Yes, and he is the same man 
who sent my boy across the sea.”’ Possibly 
many other fathers of similar feelings and 
experiences were sitting in that same 
audience. Many boys who had had to step 
to his nod and beck during the Great War 
were there, too. We were all proud of him 
and willing to give him liberal latitude. 
It was well worth seeing and hearing him 
whether one agreed with him or not. Mr. 
Daniels has been a maker of history as 
well as an interpreter of the same. 


In his efforts to get to Germany he had 
to combat submarines, torpedoes and 
flying machines. He, plus our boys, won 
the day. To meet a man of this type and 
hear him speak on any subject is worth 
much to the teachers of any state. With 
this I close my observations and reactions 
upon the K. E. A. 


EDUCATION CHIEF PROBLEM 
OF THE WORLD 


Education has, thus, now become the 
chief problem of the world, its one holy 
cause. The nations that see this will 
survive and those that fail to do so will 
slowly perish. Knowledge must hence- 
forth be the light and guide of mankind. 
More of it must be quarried from origi- 
nal sources, nature and man. This, to- 


gether with the choicest lessons of our past 
experience, must be ever more widely 
diffused, and there must be absolute 
freedom of both research and teaching. 
There must be re-education of the will and 
of the heart as well as of the intellect, and 


the ideals of service must supplant those 
of selfishness and greed. Nothing else can 
save us, and I shall live, and hope to die 
when my time comes, convinced that this 
goal is not only not unattainable, but that 
we are, on the whole, with however many 
and widespread retrogressions, making pro- 
gress, surely, if slowly, and in the right 
directions.—G. Stanley Hall. 


RECOGNITION GIVEN BOWLING 
GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


The Bowling Green Business University 
has just received notice of its most signifi- 
cant recognition and in fact the most dis- 
tinguished recognition ever given an Amer- 
ican business school. The University of 
Kentucky, after a careful personal inspec- 
tion designates the College of Commerce 
of the Bowling Green Business University 
as a full four-year college. No private 
business institution of this country, has 
received such a rating, it was said. 


In 1922 the institution was made a junior 
college and it now becomes a senior col- 
lege. No change has been made in the 
type of work offered in the commercial de- 
partment. Short, thorough courses not of 
college rank have not been changed nor 
will they be, but the work done in the 
college department has been lengthened 
and strengthened. The nature of the work 
done will remain the same—purely com- 
mercial. There will be no competition 
between literary schools of any type and 
the Bowling Green Business University. 


DEMAND FOR TEACHERS COURSE 


The demand for commercial teachers to 
meet the growing standards of the several 
states and the higher qualifications re- 
quired of accountants everywhere spurred 
the Business University to attempt to 
reach a rank never before attained by a 
private commercial school. The effort re- 
quired the expenditure of considerable 
money, a great deal of hard work, much 
thought and courage. 


Bowling Green has added another stand- 
ard college to its educational institutions 
and it is the first city of the world, so faras 
is known, to boast of a private business 
school offering a full four-year course fully 
and legitimately accredited. 
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THE PASSING OF EMPIRICISM 


An Address of Superintendent J. HowARD 
PayNE, Richmond, before the Annual 
Convention of the Kentucky Education 
Association, Thursday evening, April 23, 
1925 


My topic, as Bill Nye once said of 
classical music, is not as bad as it sounds. 
Empiricism may have several connotations. 
I am thinking of it tonight as that practice 
in education which bases procedure upon 
opinion, upon dogma, upon ipse dixit. I 
am thinking of it as that practice which 
reaches its conclusions by inference rather 
than by scientific evidence; by the expe- 
rience of one specific instance, one set of 
conditions, rather than many’ specific 
instances under many different conditions. 
When the empiricist sees a lowering sky, 
he thinks it will rain tomorrow. He believes 
that a comet is an omen of danger and that 
a patent medicine cures a disease. 


Under the influence of empiricism educa- 
tion divided into schools of thought and 
schools of method. Each school started 
with a conviction and was dominated by 
a “made-up” mind. It consumed all its 
energy in a search for reasons to support 
and defend its convictions. Interest was 
so paramount in establishing assumed 
truth that the followers became dogmatic. 
Dogma ripened into such exact and 
elaborate method as a means of applying 
itself that one teacher was known to be as 
enthusiastic over the use of stars in con- 
nection with an honor system, when there 
was only one in the class as when there 
were twelve—a slavery to directions that 
reminds us of the nurse who awakened 
her patient to give him a sleeping powder. 
I am, therefore, thinking of empiricism as 
in every way the opposite of science in 
education, as in every way the opposite of 
that attitude which would discover new 
truth that might perchance discredit dogma 
and existing method, as in every way the 
opposite of a program which seeks first to 
find out the facts and then to formulate 
an administration and a method of teach- 
ing on the basis of those facts. 


Perhaps it will be helpful in understand- 
ing the significance of this change in 
education to glance for a moment at the 


history of medicine. In the beginning medi- 
cine had its sacred period. The medicine 
man or witch doctor pronounced an in- 
cantation over the body of the patient. 
Black arts were practiced before the dawn 
of the Philosophical Period in medicine. This 
latter period was a period of systems or 
schools of practice—the main feature of 
which was indifference to facts. Hippoc- 
rates was an outstanding figure of this 
period. He wrote extensively on surgery, 
though ignorant of dissection. Finally, 
the schools of thought multiplied to such 
number that eclecticism developed, a 
system of taking the best from all schools 
and fusing it into a new practice finer 
than them all. 


How like the period of empiricism in 
education is this Philosophical Period in 
medicine! The history of education is 
dotted with these groups of opinion. 
Pestalozzi,.Froebel, Herbart and Rousseau 
mark the way. The vertical, the slant, the 
semi-slant and the Palmer systems of teach- 
ing writing have each had their vogue. We 
have even had the pedagogical advice, 
“Take what is best from all the systems 
and combine it into one.” In such a 
statement it is inferred that systems are 
the source of educational truth. It took 
the profession of medicine to discover that 
the real source of truth is nature. When 
medicine discovered this fact it passed from 
the Philosophical Period into the Scien- 
tific Period—the beginning of which was 
marked by the first dissection of the 
human body and the crowning achieve- 
ment of which has been the work of 
Pasteur and his followers. Education is 
now discovering that nature is the source 
of the truth upon which it must build its 
program. It is now in the transition stage. 
Just as surely as alchemy gradually merged 
into chemistry; just as surely as astrology 
became astronomy, just so surely is educa- 
tion passing from the empirical to the 
scientific stage. 


This transition is anything but complete. 
In fact, it is only begun. Science is not 
struggling to attain uniformity in education. 
In fact, stifling uniformity, where there 
should be variation, is the very thing it is 
guarding against. Science says that each 
set of conditions constitutes a new problem 
and the solution will be a distinctly new 
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solution. There are elements common to 
many situations and standards in adminis- 
tration, in curricula, in equipment and in 
supervision that will be established, but 
there will always be room for individual in- 
itiative in the application of the standards, 
and even beyond their margin. Dead- 
ening uniformity is unscientific. 


The biggest thing that science is trying 
to attain in education is the elimination 
of waste—waste in money, waste in time 
and waste in effort. Experience has shown 
that most educators have no idea of price; 
results bear little relation to the time 
expended. Some schools pay a very high 
price for a very poor article, while others 
pay a very low price for a very good 
article, while all sorts of prices are paid 
for the identical article. So many educa- 
tors are like the farmer who was uncertain 
whether he was working to support 
ten cows or they were working to support 
him. At present, schools whose social 
needs are similar have different curricula; 
schools whose social needs are unlike have 
identical curricula. Many communities 
believe that their methods of school pro- 
cedure are the best, yet they are wholly 
without scientific evidence. A devotee of 
some new method may revolutionize a 
school system through enthusiastic devo- 
tion to a new plan on the basis of personal 
opinion. A large number of elementary 
schools in New York City were reorganized 
according to the Gary Plan. Recently 
New York abandoned the Gary Organiza- 
tion after spending several million dollars 
in introducing it. Could business in indus- 
trial establishments succeed by _ such 
methods? Is it any wonder that the con- 
fidence of the public in the business admin- 
istration of education is sometimes shaken 
to the very foundation? 


It is dangerous to entrust the future of 
our profession to personal opinion. Indus- 
try has abandoned it long ago and now 
lavishes resources upon its laboratories. 
The chemist must make his approval 
known before the signal to proceed is 
given in the manufacturing plant; business 
has its research bureaus; agriculture has 
its experiment stations; the community 
does not begrudge money for finding 
whether or not its water supply is sanitary; 
and even the Church is introducing the 


survey. Education is the most important 
of all human industries. Can it afford to 
neglect the scientific testing of its methods 
of procedure or to demonstrate the value 
of its results? 


There were great pioneers who blazed 
the trail in the introduction of scientific 
procedure to education to whom we owe 
a debt of gratitude. Sir Francis Galton 
opened the way by establishing the fact 
that human behavior is susceptible of 
quantitative study and by providing statis- 
tical methods with which to carry on 
investigation. In 1894, Dr. J. M. Rice 
gave the world the comparative test. He 
established through processes of research 
and experiment that children who had 
spent 40 minutes a day for eight years in 
the study of spelling, did not spell any better 
than the children in another school system 
who had spent only 10 minutes a day for 
eight years in the same subject. Stating 
the matter commercially, some children 
were paying a dollar for an article that 
other children were purchasing for 25 cents. 
Here science discloses a waste of thirty 
minutes a day, ten hours a month, or one 
hundred hours during the school year. If 
salaries be $100.00 per month this waste 
represents, in a school system where twenty 
rooms are teaching spelling, a loss of $1,600 
per year on spelling alone. The constant 
cry on the part of citizens for more time 
for spelling and arithmetic is ridiculous. 
If investigation has proved any one thing, 
it is that time given to a subject beyond 
a certain point is not rewarded by addition- 
al return. For reporting such a result he 
was hooted at by educators and the press 
and denounced for believing that anything 
could be found out about the value of the 
teaching of spelling, by investigating 
whether or not the children could spell. 
The Thorndike Scale for the measurement 
of merit in handwriting was presented 
before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1909. The 
construction of this scale marks the real 
beginning of the scientific measurement of 
educational products. 


Empiricism has always said: ‘‘What 
results shall be accomplished?’’ Science 
asks: ‘‘What results can we get?’’ These 
two questions express the fundamental 
difference between empiricism and science. 
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The first is dogmatic and philosophical; the 
second opens the way to scientific inquiry. 
This difference is a difference in the point 
of view. And after all, the biggest gain 
we can hope to make in passing from 
empiricism to science is to cultivate in 
ourselves a new point of view. This new 
point of view is the scientific attitude, the 
scientific method in all our thinking. 
Education has long been recommending 
the inductive method of study to other 
scientific pursuits, yet it has failed to 
adopt such a method in its own work. 
Judd tells us that science is not a body 
of classified knowledge but an attitude of 
mind. An open mind is a great step 
toward real progress. Even Confucius in 
his day sensed it when he used the golden 
phrase, ‘‘Mental Hospitality.”” Socrates 
said: ‘I am not a wise man, but a lover 
of wisdom, a seeker after new ideas.” 
Jesus called it the “Spirit of Truth.” So 
highly did He regard it that he called it a 
“Holy Spirit.””. In His judgment a closed 
mind is the unpardonable sin. This inquir- 
ing point of view can not but stimulate the 
educator with a passion for truth, that all 
his life long he will constantly seek to test 
open-mindedly, disinterestedly, impersonal- 
ly, the validity of all conclusions. 


“Whatever exists at all, exists in some 
amount.”’ Whatever exists in some amount 
can be measured. This premise, which 
Thorndike gave us, is the basis of our 
advance in scientificeducation. The exact- 
ness of measurement is a good index of the 
status of a science. What would the 
natural sciences do without their meter, 
their gram and their ampere? It is the 
absence of exact measurement that has 
kept education from the rank of a science. 
Richards tells us that modern science 
insists on quantitative data. The tools of 
measurement are disclosing to us a thousand 
possibilities. We can find, for example, 
through the statistical technique which 
has been devised for us, the relation 
between cases severely disciplined and the 
scholarship of those cases; we can find the 
relation between two methods of teaching 
or two methods of supervision; between 
two textbooks or between two types of 
school organization. We may be confront- 
ed with the problem of selecting reading 
material for the primary grades. It may 
be that we even desire to build a set of 


readers. How interesting that science has 
undertaken to find out for us what interest- 
factors in primary reading have the highest 
ratings as determined by the expressed 
preference of children. It has discovered 
that the element which children love most 
in their reading is surprise. Their second 
choice is plot. And then follow narrative- 
ness, animalness, liveliness, moralness and 
conversation in the order given, even 
the last named element having a very high 
rating. Science has likewise found out 
that the factor which children dislike most 
in their reading is realism. How helpful 
must be such findings in the selection of 
reading material. 


It seems that there is a close correlation 
between the advance of civilization and the 
refinement of tools of measurement. In 
the olden days the Dutchmen of New 
Amsterdam measured distances and time 
by the pipefuls of tobacco smoked while on 
the journey or during the period. From 
New Amsterdam to Hartford was 200 
pipefuls. Today, the milestone marks the 
way and the stop watch indicates the 
fraction of a second. It is feared by some 
that measurement will mechanize educa- 
tion, clip the angel’s wings and reduce all 
to formula. In*‘this connection it seems 
that there is food for thought in the state- 
ment of Thorndike, that it is not the 
mothers who weigh their babies least 
often who love them most. 


A recent development that augurs well 
for the advancement of the control of 
education by science is the bureau of 
research. Educational research is distinct- 
ly the product of American genius. British 
education is controlled by authority from 
above. German education believes in 
inflexibility of organization. American 
education is known for its unstable equilib- 
rium, which is favorable to forward move- 
ment. American communities will not 
submit to dictation from persons, but they 
will be guided by facts. Educational 
research is the typical American method of 
solving the problem of school control. 
The Educational Finance Inquiry has 
disclosed that in 1920 we spent $970,000,- 
000.00 for the current expenses of education 
alone, compared to $390,000,000.00 in 1910. 
In other words, we spent $2.50 in 1920 for 
every $1.00 that we spent in 1910. What 
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is becoming of the money? The change 
in the value of the dollar does not account 
for this stupendous increase. Per capita 
costs in New York, in the elementary 
school ranged from $26.00 to $272.00; in 
the high school from $52.00 to $1,132.00. 
It was found that both the smallest and 
highest cost per pupil was in a rural district. 
Equalized educational opportunity has 
- been one of our goals. We must at the 
same time have equalized burden of taxa- 
tion. This Finance Inquiry suggests that 
it is state support that will equalize 
opportunity and at the same time equalize 
the tax burden. The investigation showed 
further that in school accounting and 
budgetary procedure many of the com- 
munities did not know whether they were 
going up or down or sideways. This is a 
typical instance of the beneficial findings 
of research along fiscal lines. 


What a great day it will be when every 
city can have its Bureau of Research, as 
much an integral part of the school system 
as the classroom. Then each city can 
conduct its own surveys. Then we can 
face the public with facts instead of opinions 
and show the taxpayer whether or not 
each dollar is yielding its return. Not 
only must research be organized on a 


community-wide basis, but on a state-wide 
and even a nation-wide scale. It is 
nearly a superhuman task for one com- 
munity to build its curriculum independent 
of all others. It has not the money or the 
facilities necessary to carry on the investiga- 
tion. It cannot be done on a petty scale 
because education must be related to life, 
must re-express itself in terms of types of 
intellectual material hitherto unseen in 
the curriculum. It must cultivate skills 
formerly left to chance. These types of 
material and these skills must be arrived 
at in a scientific way and disseminated 
throughout the nation. The National 
Education Association in this respect has 
made a very significant contribution toward 
the new curriculum. 


The science of education is so young 
that, like Sir Isaac Newton, most of us are 
only children playing upon the seashore, 
now and then finding a little smoother 
pebble or a little prettier shell than ordi- 
nary, whilst the great ocean of truth lies 
all undiscovered before us. That ocean 
lures. Itbeckons. It extends a challenge. 
It says that out beyond its rim truth holds 
findings for us that will help man forward 
along his upward way. 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF SUPERVISION 


An address by Dr. NORMAN Frost, Pro- 
fessor Rural Education, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. Delivered 
to the general session of the Kentucky 
Education Association, Friday morn- 
ing, April 23, 1926. 


The supervisor is trying to do what other 
school officials have always been afraid to 
try. The superintendents and assistant 
superintendents, the principals, and vice 
principals, the heads and head-masters, 
the presidents, deans, directors, chan- 
cellors, provosts, and all the rest of them 
have not said they were afraid to try, but 
their actions have proclaimed that fact for 
them. They have always been too busy 
doing something else to bother about actual 
teaching. Let the teachers do that; if the 
teachers don’t do it well, fire them and 
get others. 


Meanwhile, our school officials have 
busily counted school desks, measured 
windows, inspected toilets, planned play- 
grounds and buildings, bought coal and 
books, both by the ton and only too often 
for the best interests of corporations 
rather than of the children. They have 
made out systems of records with long 
blanks to be filled by teachers. Community 
work has flourished like a green bay tree, 


and the song of the clinic has filled the © 


land. Bonds have been issued and debts 
funded. Attendance officers and trucks 
help get the children to school. County 
institutes have come and gone, and seem 
about to come again. 


Don’t misunderstand: Most of this has 
been well done, and it needed to be done. 
It needs to be done now, and someone must 
keep on doing it. All of these things make 
good teaching more possible. The point is 
that the teaching act itself has been kept 
pretty well to one side. It is as though 
they furnished a man with a good kit of 
carpenter’s tools and plenty of material 
without bothering to teach him the trade. 
Sometimes one wonders whether they 
really know the trade themselves. 


Occasionally a superintendent will admit 
that he cannot supervise. A few years ago 
the superintendent of one of the larger 
cities was looking for a supervisor. He 
said, in effect, that he had been some ten 


years on the job getting adequate school 
buildings in his city, and that now he 
wanted some good teaching to go on in 
those buildings. He did not know how to 
go about getting it. He admitted that he 
knew the teaching was poor, but he did 
not know just what the trouble was, nor 
how to remedy it. That superintendent 


is a successful man, administering his 


schools energetically and efficiently. He 
differs from many of his fellow superin- 
tendents in that he is honest with himself. 


Continued attention to the teaching act 
is no easy thing to attain. There are so 
many side paths that invite alluringly; 
so many things that one wants to do to 
get ready to teach. 


A young man, well trained, enthusiastic, 
conscientious and able, went to a small 
city as superintendent. He was a good 
school man and exceedingly anxious to 
make a success both for the sake of his 
own reputation and for the sake of the 
children, with whose education he was 
charged. He had been unanimously elect- 
ed, and had the full support and confidence 
of the board. In every way things seemed 
to be shaping up for good results. 


He started to study his schools; no 
“office’’ superintending for him. His 
study of the schools and his work was to 
be in the classroom. The first room he 
visited happened to be one of the lower 
grades. As is very often the case in the 
lower grades, the children were fidgety; 
hardly bad enough to say that the room 
was disorderly, but distinctly enough to 
give an impression of confusion. The 
teacher was embarrassed, of course, with 
the new superintendent seeing such a 
situation, and seized upon the first excuse 
that came to mind. ‘The children” she 
said, ‘‘must really be excused for being so 
fidgety, for a good many of them are in 
seats that do not fit them.’’ Sure enough, 
the superintendent could see for himself. 
Some of the children were actually in seats 
so high that their feet could not touch the 
floor, and a few of them were in seats that 
were decidedly too small. He went to the 
next room, still thinking of seats, and there 
too he found seats that did not fit. He 
found such seats throughout the city. The 
thorough cure of that situation involved a 
careful inspection of each seat, desk and 
child, such readjustments as could be made 
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with equipment owned, carefully planned 
presentation of the matter to the board of 
education, an investigation of all types of 
school seats on the market (including 
trips to places where various types of 
seats were in use), a final discussion as to the 
best type, further work with the board of 
education, and an eventual triumphant 
purchase of a large number of “the best 
school seats in the world.” Meanwhile 
the school year was gone. The superin- 
tendent had kept up the routine of his 
office and had some new seats. The real 
teaching had not benefited a particle by his 
year’s work. 


The county superintendents have the 
same temptation to spend their time on 
things other than the improvement of in- 
struction. There are plenty of well mean- 
ing people who show them that those other 
things are their duty. 


Community meetings, building programs, 
consolidation of schools, keeping proper 
school records, eradication of adult illiter- 
acy, and medical inspection—all of these 
things and many more are urged upon the 
superintendent as being of superior im- 
portance. That they are important, that 
they should be done, nobody can deny. 
And as soon as the superintendent’s 
shoulder goes to the wheel on any of these 
movements he finds himself with a full- 
time job that does not include consideration 
of instruction in the schoolrooms. 


It scarcely seems necessary to elaborate 
on these points, though much might be 
said. Our educational leaders all get to- 
gether periodically and endorse the idea 
that teaching is the purpose of all our 
educational system; then they go home 
and tend to other things. The college 
presidents have to raise money. If you 
want a job as a college president, this is 
an infallible recipe for getting on; just go 
out and raise a million dollars for any good 
cause you happen to know about. Your 
call to a presidency will follow within six 
months. The heads of our state institu- 
tions have to be able to get what they want 
from the state legislatures and to protect 
their own scalps. Naturally when these 
two things are attended to efficiently, 
there is little time or energy left for atten- 
tion to the teaching that goes on within 
their schools. 


And so, many of us are drawn to one 
side, and teaching goes on without our care. 
You can find out how many have been 
led astray by visiting schools. Just ask the 
superintendent or principal to show you 
the schools. If they take you to see 
the buildings, or the athletic fields, or 
show you the record system, you may 
know where their hearts are, and in which 
direction their efforts lie. All honor to the 
men and women in the schoolroom of the 
nation, who for so many years have 
“taught school” with so little encourage- 
ment or even recognition from those who 
should have been their inspiration and 
guide. 


Now the supervisor has come to take over 
their very important task of helping to 
secure better teaching. That it is import- 
ant, no one will deny. There is not need 
that we should take time to establish its 
importance. 


There is need, however, to show that 
supervisors can do what they claim to do. 
There are people, some of them teachers, 
who honestly believe that the ability to 
teach is a divine attribute, granted to a 
few mortals. In just five words they 
state their creed: ‘‘Teachers are born, 
not made.” If this is wholly true, there is 
nothing more that can be said on the 
subject or that we can do about it. Wecan 
only hope that the birthrate of “born 
teachers” will go up, since there is so 
obvious a shortage of that variety. I 
have known very few school people who 
claimed personal knowledge of more than 
three or four of these natural teachers. 
For the most part we must make use of as 
good imitations as we can manufacture. 


For supervision we have some evidence 
that indicates pretty strongly that the 
supervisor can at least increase the amount 
of progress made by the children. Dr. 
Pittman, a few years ago, conducted an 
experiment with two groups of children. 
One group was tested in the fall and again 
late in the spring. Nothing was done to 
help the teachers. The other group of 
schools was given the same test at the same 
time. For their group of teachers super- 
vision was provided. Both groups made 
progress. The children in each set of 
schools did better work in the fall. But the 


supervised group made more progress than 
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did the unsupervised group, much more 
progress. If the teachers of the unsuper- 
vised group had been hired to go right 
ahead and make enough more progress so 
that their children would be up with those of 
the supervised group, it would have cost a 
great deal. A full-time supervisor of the 
type provided, working with forty-five 
teachers secured extra results worth $40,000 
per year. It would cost that much to hire 
unsupervised teachers to make extra prog- 
ress that he secured. 


Just last year a similar experiment was 
tried in North Carolina. The results have 
not yet been put into final form, but they 
have been so far tabulated as to warrant the 
statement that the supervised schools did 
far better work than did those without 
supervision. An extensive experiment of a 
like character has been under way in 
Indiana during the past three years. I 
have not seen any of the results there, but 
I am told by good school men who are 
familiar with that work that the results 
when published will be the greatest proof of 
the value of supervision that has ever been 
made. 


We now know so much about the value 
of supervision that we can guarantee 
results just as surely as we can guarantee 
results in hiring teachers. A well-qualified 
supervisor attending strictly to the better- 
ment of instruction, can improve the teach- 
ing act throughout a school system. 


One special word of caution is needed 
here. To improve instruction, the super- 
visor must attend practically exclusively 
to that thing. If the superintendents call 
on supervisors to help with the records, to 
“tend” office, to help with community pro- 
grams, to report on buildings or any of the 
hundred and one things in which they 
want help, then the improvement of 
instruction will suffer. The task of help- 
ing the teachers teach and of helping 
children learn is a zealous task. Truly, it 
demands all the strength, time and ability 
of a very able person. 


A few years ago a very able woman went 
to Maryland as county supervisor. After 
two years of work she quit her job saying 
that her work was a failure. All she had 
done was to work on school libraries and 
committee meetings. Her county super- 
intendent wrote that she was the best 


supervisor the state had ever seen, and 
wanted some one to take her place. 
Evidently the superintendent was the 
“king’’ of his schools in terms of libraries 
and community work. 


Without in any way underestimating the 
value of these things, it seems possible to 
assign a high place in the educational 
process to teaching school. Granting all 
that is claimed for the special activities, it 
is well to remind ourselves, occasionally, 
that reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
still with us, and that they still have to be 
taught to the children if the children are 
to know them. 


This improvement of the teaching process 
is the great objective of supervision. Like 
all major objectives, it has to be divided 
into smaller aims before it is readily 
translated into accomplishment. These 
smaller aims may be stated concisely and 
conveniently as follows: 


1. Todetermine the purpose of teaching 
each subject and each topic in each subject 
that is to be taught. 


2. To find out what resources are 
available to accomplish those purposes. 


3. To plan the full use of all available 
resources for the accomplishment of the 
purposes in mind. 


4. To put into operation the plan 
formulated. 


5. To check up on the results of the 
plan used. 


Failure to recognize these aims has led to 
some results that would be laughable if 
they were not so serious. 


A teacher of English in a high school in 
Kentucky, by the way, was attempting to 
teach ‘‘Julius Caesar.’’ He read for the 
entire period in a very monotonous tone, 
and every time he came to a reference to 
the notes he stopped and called a name 
from the class cards, made the student 
rise and repeat the note verbatim. They 
were working, literally working on Act III, 
Scene I, that tremendously dramatic scene 
of the stabbing. Cimba is presenting his 
plea and Caesar is denying it. 


Caesar: I must prevent thee, Cimba. 


These couchings and lowly courtesies. 
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Teacher called on Henry who rose and 
recited, ‘“‘Courtesies, the act of bending (for 
which the variant, courtesy, has been 
appropriated, with a limitation of sense). 
This meaning is very common in Shake- 
speare.”’ 


Teacher resumed reading. ‘‘Might fire 
the blood of ordinary men, and turn * * *”’. 


Teacher called on Frank who rose and 
recited. 


And so the recitation proceeded. That 
teacher could have no remote idea of why 
‘‘Julius Caesar’’ was to be taught. 


This illustration may be an extreme case, 
but the same kind of thing is only too 
common. The supervisor must know and 
be able to state the real purposes under- 
lying each act of teaching. 


The second objective stated was to find 
out the resources available to accomplish 
the purposes of education. These must 
be in the children, the teachers, the subject- 
matter, and the equipment. A full knowl- 
edge of these four resources is the back- 
ground of all her work. Failure to know 
any one of them brings complete and final 
failure. There is no substitute. No 
amount of wishing for brighter children, 
for better trained teachers, for a richer 
subject-matter or for more adequate equip- 
ment will help, or in any way exonerate a 
supervisor for failure to know and evaluate 
the ones she has. 


The plan for the full use of all resources 
is based on the knowledge of those resources. 
Without the plan, however, even a full 
knowledge is of little avail. Gone are the 
days when the supervisor can go out and 
visit schools, saying and doing such things 
as occur to her at the time. The theory on 
which things were working is much like the 
theory of the lazy preacher who argued that 
the devil was a monstrous cute man and 
would therefore have an answer ready in 
the hearts of the hearers should the preacher 
prepare a sermon beforehand. Therefore, 
ran the argument, when a preacher gets up 
to preach the devil himself should not 
know what he was going to say. 


Supervision has definitely abandoned the 
theory of spontaneous combustion in its 
progress. “Carefully worked out plans for 
the full use of all resources to accomplish 
specific purposes are accomplishing re- 


markable results. Progress in English 
that usually takes over two years is 
accomplished in five months in our country; 
a year and a half’s progress in ability to 
perform the four fundamental operations 
in arithmetic, accomplished in six months 
in a mining city. Such plans are the result 
of the joint work of teachers and super- 
visors, and they mean added opportunity 
to the children of the nation. This added 
opportunity is particularly important to 
those children whose time in school is short. 


The putting into operation of the plans, 
when they are made, demands the utmost 
of a supervisor. All her personal qualities 
are called into play, and the ‘‘tricks of the 
trade,”’ as well. Here is the great use of 
teachers meetings, demonstration teaching, 
circular letters, visiting days, summer 
schools, and even the institute, for which 
so few kind words are said these days. 
In the perspective of a plan these familiar 
and somewhat hackneyed devices take on 
new life and meaning. They are put into 
relation with real purposes, and become 
steps in a process that really gets some- 
where. 


This final purpose, checking up on 
results, is in reality a reincarnation of the 
second; a revision of the previous knowl- 
edge about teachers and children. For 
both children and teachers are changed by 
the operation of a well devised program. 
The change in the pupils is what the 
program is for. If the plan has worked, 
then it is time for a new plan with new 
purposes. If the plan has not worked, 
than it is time for a revision of the old plan, 
or the creation of a new one with the same 
purposes in mind. At any rate, it is all 
to do over again. 


That is the inspiration and lure of super- 
vision. No achievement is final; and no 
failure can be final. Always there is 
another plan just ahead, involving definite 
work, which is to be checked up as a basis 
for a re-determination of the resources 
available for a newer and better plan. 


Does any one think that this makes a 
hopeless situation and an endless task? 
Not so, for success is seen written in the 
lives of people, of young people, rendering 
an ever-increasing service in a better way 
and a better day, all because some one was 
there to pay attention to the improvement 
ot instruction. 
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Department of City Superintendents 


LEE KIRKPATRICK, EDITOR 


In the City. Superintendents’ Section of the Kentucky School Journa! we desire from time to 
time to present the best articles that we can procure on problems of city school work. If any school 
administrator thinks that he or she has something that will be helpful we shall appreciate your 


sending it to us. 





THE CHIEF PROBLEM OF CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS IN KENTUCKY 


CLARENCE E. ACKLEY 


Superintendent of Schools, Ashland, Ky. 


The chief problems of a school superin- 
tendent can be listed in a few words: 


1. To obtain the enrollment and regular 
attendance in school of all children between 
the ages of six and sixteen years, at least. 


2. To determine what subjects and 
courses shall be offered for the instruction 
of these children. 


3. To determine to what extent the 
community should undertake to educate 
children beyond or beneath the ages of 
compulsory attendance. 


4. To select a competent corps of 
teachers for carrying out the educational 
program. 


5. Toset up and maintain an accur- 
ate and permanent system of accounting, 
cost accounting, materials accounting, and 
above all, child accounting. 


6. To obtain, through proper publicity 
regarding the schools and by diligent 
study of available resources in the com- 
munity, adequate funds for financing the 
school needs. 


Of course there are numerous other 
duties which could be listed, but most of 
them can be thought of as included in one 
or more of these six outstanding obliga- 
tions. At first thought, therefore, the 
layman must feel that the whole job is 
rather simple. In fact, most teachers 
think the same thing, unless they are 
fortunate enough to be teaching in a school 
system where the superintendent enlists 
the active assistance of all his teachers in 
all six of these vital matters. 


Of course, the solution of the first five of 
these problems is rather simple in any 
community where the sixth one has already 
been solved, but there are not many such 
communities to be found, especially in our 
good State of Kentucky. And strangely 
enough when we examine this list of prob- 
lems more carefully, we see they are all 
quite as thoroughly related to each other 
as the first five are to the sixth. In other 
words, satisfactory enrollment and attend- 
ance will depend, in no small measure, upon 
satisfactory curricula; adequate and ac- 
curate records will be had only with com- 
petent teachers; with competent teachers 
all manner of classes can be cared for; with 
an educational program comprehensive 
enough to serve a wide span of ages and a 
great variety of interests the community 
can more easily be brought to a realization 
of the need of a liberal policy in the financ- 
ing of the schools. 


Without doubt, the best starting point 
in building up a good system of schools is 
the selection of a competent corps of 
teachers. Choose a competent corps of 
teachers and all other things will be 
added unto the system—ultimately. This 
is so universally believed that to mention 
it seems almost trite, and yet relatively few 
superintendents act as if they really 
believed in the supreme worth of a good 
faculty. In far too many instances, build- 
ings, equipment, supplies, repairs and a 
veritable host of other things all receive 
elaborate attention ahead of faculty- 
building. 


In fact, it is no simple task to choose and 
retain a competent corps of teachers. In 
the first place, it requires good judgment 
to determine for any given community 
just what constitutes ‘“‘competency” in 
the teaching corps. It is quite sure to bea 
more difficult task than merely counting 
up credit hours and weeks of resident 
training. It is not such a simple thing as 
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merely tosay: ‘‘No one shall teach in our 
elementary schools without a normal school 
diploma and no one shall teach in our high 
schoo! without a college degree.”” It can’t 
be done by standardized tests alone, and 
it can’t be done by interviews, and ques- 
tionnaires alone. What’s more, no su- 
perintendent on earth, with all the devices 
at his command, will always be successful 
in his choice of the fit. It becomes quite as 
necessary, therefore, to know how and 
when to practice elimination of the unfit. 
Then, too, there is always the difficulty of 
being able to pay for the type of teacher 
that the superintendent is persuaded that 
the position should have; and the still 
greater difficulty of maintaining a salary 
schedule builded upon the sound philosophy 
that increasing worth to the school system 
should be rewarded by salary increases 
from year to year, just as long as the 
teacher’s worth continues to increase (and 
not one year longer). Much more to be 
desired than a highly trained faculty is a 
growing and constantly improving faculty, 
and a well-planned and wisely administered 
salary schedule is absolutely necessary 
where such a faculty is desired. 


Political preferment, friendship, kinship, 
and charity are four of the greatest 
“influences” a superintendent has to com- 
bat whenever a vacancy is to be filled in 
his teaching corps. And in view of the 
fact that all seasons are ‘‘open seasons” 
for shooting superintendents, it is small 
wonder that superintendents too often 
permit one of these four influences to flip 
the balance in favor of somewhat less than 
the best teacher obtainable. Usually, 
therefore, the hardest part of the whole 
task is to keep undesirable teachers off the 
force rather than the duty of finding desir- 
able ones to add to the force. Fortunate, 
thrice fortunate, therefore, is that super- 
intendent who is surrounded by a board 
of education which is able and willing to 
accept his judgment in the appointment 
of all teachers. 


Several excellent studies have shown 
what a large percentage of Kentucky’s 
teachers have had very inadequate training. 
Similar studies have shown that, under 
the present system of distributing State 
school funds, many of our rural communi- 
ties will be forced to continue to employ 
untrained teachers. But along with the 


facts gleaned from these sources, some 
one should compile the facts showing how 
often it happens in Kentucky that urban 
communities able to pay for good teachers 
have chosen to disregard the applications 
of trained teachers (plenty of whom are 
available in Kentucky) and to choose 
untrained ones instead—simply because 
the board of education could ‘save 
money” by doing so. Wherever this 
happens, the superintendent must count 
himself the chief of sinners, for he has 
failed in his most vital task if he has 
failed to convince his board of education 
of the folly of this type of bargaining. 


The solution of this chief problem 
(choosing and retaining a competent corps 
of teachers) serves as a key to the solution 
of all the other problems we have listed 
at the beginning of this paper. 


No corps of attendance officers is compe- 
tent to solve the attendance problems 
without the active assistance of teachers 
with the importance of full and regular 
attendance weighing upon their hearts. A 
new attendance law is badly needed in 
Kentucky. Since the present law sets no 
maximum fine, the jurisdiction over truancy 
cases is taken away from magistrates and 
police courts where action is quick and 
usually favorable to the school authorities. 
Fortunately though, city superintendents 
may find a quick remedy for this defect. 
The remedy lies in having the city council 
pass a city ordinance against truancy, 
containing all the provisions of the State 
law but setting a flat fine of say $5.00 for 
each offense. With such an ordinance and 
an alert corps of teachers only an epidemic 
can cause serious irregularities in attend- 
ance. 


Curriculum building is a problem far too 
large for the range of this paper. Thesame 
is true of the problems of school records 
and school publicity and the problem of 
organizing kindergartens, trade schools, 
junior colleges, and other extensions of the 
public school system. But in solving all 
these problems, the wise superintendent 
will find himself constantly enlisting the 
active assistance of his teaching corps, 
proving to himself again and again that, 
after all, his chief problem is that of 
surrounding himself with competent 
helpers. 2 . 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Morehead State Normal School and Teachers College 


SUMMER SESSION 


First Term—May 31st to July 3rd—5 weeks, 6 days a week 
Second Term—July 5th to Aug. 7th—5 weeks, 6 days a week 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


Education Social Sciences Agriculture 
Literature Languages Home Economics 
Psychology Physical Education Expression 
History Science Music 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
1. Full certificating privileges. 3. Unexcelled opportunities for nature study. 


2. Coolest summer climate in Kentucky. 4. Filtered and chlorinated water. 
5. Unusually strong faculty. 


For special summer announcement, address 


F. C. BUTTON, President 




















THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 
STANDS READY TO HELP TEACHERS FIND THE POSITIONS 
THEY WANT AND ARE BEST QUALIFIED TO FILL 


FREE REGISTRATION: WHOLEHEARTED SERVICE 











ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


437 Fifth Ave., New York City Symes Bldg., Denver, Col. Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
Forty-First year. We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of teachers. We aoa well prepared men and 
women for all kinds of School and College Positions. Our clients are the best schools everywhere. Our booklet, 
“*Teaching as a Business,’’ has a message for you. Send for it. 











THE OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENC Y—A.). JOLLy, Founder 


During the K. E. A. we can be found anytime at the Brown Hotel. We 
will be glad of this opportunity to meet you personally and render you a 


personal service. 
J. J. WHITE, Mgr. 
EDNA M. JOLLY, Asst. MENTOR, KENTUCKY 
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Tt is a dismal, ‘‘slushy’’ morning, and 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of children 
are regretting the fact that they must 
hurry through their morning ablutions, eat 
a few bites of breakfast, and trudge off to 
school. Somewhere in a peaceful section 
of the city, the superintendent of schools is 
just as anxious as any other man in town 
to sleep a few winks longer, but if he is 
worthy of his job at all, he knows that the 
worst sin he can commit that day is to 
allow any schoolroom in the city to be 
without a teacher when 30 children step 
into it at 8:30 that morning. Therefore, 
when his telephone begins ringing at 6:00 
a. m. it is his supreme duty to bestir him- 
self and prepare to line up his substitute 
teachers. Before he has completed his 
bath and his shaving, he will probably be 
interrupted by many similar calls. His 
breakfast may grow cold and his temper 
may warm, but he must not allow any 
room to be without a teacher when 8:30 
has rolled around. Telephone service may 
be poor that morning and his list of avail- 
able substitutes all too inadequate but he 
must be on the job, for the chief problem 
of a city superintendent is to provide for 
every classroom in his schools, for every 
day and hour of school, a competent persor 
in charge of discipline and instruction. 


LIBRARY PROJECT 


L. J. HANIFAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Paducah, Ky. 


Mr. W. P. Hummell, chairman of the 
Carnegie Public Library Board, recom- 
mended that the City Council appropriate 
$1,000 to be used in purchasing and 
installing in the public library such books 
as may be needed for the schools of 
Paducah. The appropriation was made. 
Immediately the superintendent of schools 
was requested to co-operate with the 
librarian of the Carnegie Library in 
selecting the books. The list was made 
up and submitted to the Library Board 
and the list was approved and the books 
ordered. 


It was agreed that the $1,000 should be 
apportioned approximately as follows: One- 
third for professional books for teachers and 
two-thirds for reference books for pupils 








To EUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin 


Lapland .... July7 


To Mediterranean Ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 


($120—$130) 


Majestic .. . July 17 
To England and France 
Minnekahda .. July 24 
To England and France 
Entire ship devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin 


Reservations made only for students, 
teachers, professional men and 
women and similar vacationists. 


(UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


Other sailings earlier and later from 
New York, Boston and Montreal 


SOS (up) meet $170 


Trip (up) 





Special All- Expense - Inclusive 

Tours—New York to New York. 

5 to 35 days in Europe. Prices 
$225 to $557.50. 














WHITE STAR LINE 


Line. ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, our offices elsewhere, 
or authorized agents. 











and supplementary professional books for 
teachers. About 300 books for teachers 
and 700 books for pupils were ordered. 
Very few books of a general nature were 
ordered, since the library takes care of 
such books out of the regular library 
appropriations. 


A balance was retained for the purpose 
of ordering new books as they come from 
the press, during the school year. This 
book collection makes available to teachers 
and pupils the latest books suitable for 
educational work. 


The collection is to be installed in the 
Carnegie Library in a separate section, 
marked ‘‘School Library.” It is, of course, 
open for private and parochial schools as 
well as to the public schools. It is hoped 
that as time goes on appropriations will 
be made sufficient to keep the ‘School 
Library” up to date. 


It is unnecessary to state that the 
teachers and pupils greatly appreciate this 
generous consideration from both the 
Library Board and the City Council. 
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Department of Secondary Education 


J. B. CARPENTER, EDITOR 
The editor of this department accepted the responsibility attached because of loyalty to the profession. 


He cannot single-handed make this department a success, E n 
gaged in Secondary Education in Kentucky is urged to contribute articles, 


Each principal, supervisor or teacher en- 
It ts hoped that so many 


will be sent in that the editor will be hardpressed to select the best articles out of the abundance offered. 
In this way and this way only can we have a true representative department and one that will give the 


greatest amount of benefit to the greatest number of people. 


ter, Principal Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Please mail articles direct to J. B. Carpen- 





DEFINITION OF EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


CHARLES I. HENRY 
Principal Madisonville High School 


The following discussion of extra-curric- 
ular activities shall be understood to 
include all activities in which high school 
pupils engage outside of regular classroom 
work and for which no provision was made 
in the earlier types of high schools. These 
activities may be sponsored and controlled 
by the school; they may be under auxiliary 
school organizations, or activities having 
no immediate relation to the school and its 
curriculum. Again extra-curricular activi- 
ties may be engaged in on a play level or a 
work level or a composite depending on 
their: form and the degree of spontaneity 
involved. 


The administration and supervision of 
extra-curricular activities in the American 
high schools is relatively a new problem. 
It has come about largely with the great 
acceleration of the high school movement 
during the last two or three decades. 
Prior to this time teachers and adminis- 
trators, on the whole, felt that the develop- 
ment of the mind through the study of the 
classics was the sole important task of the 
high school. This situation, however, was 
quite natural in view of the traditions under 
which the schools existed and the stage of 
development of American industrial and 
social life. 


The public schools had inherited from 
the days of Puritanism a natural antag- 
onism for activities on the play level and 
a disposition to inhibit these so far as 
possible. There was no provision for 
physical development in the schools since 


conditions of social and economic life 
provided abundant opportunities for work 
on the farms and in the home which was 
supposed to supply the necessary elements 
for this activity. 


In the light of existing conditions it 
seems that a great many of the early ideas 
and programs of the early American high 
schools might well have been defended 
since they were largely in harmony with 
the conditions of their time. 


CHANGE IN ATTITUDE OF LOCAL AND STATE 
ADMINISTRATORS 


With the advent of the twentieth century 
however, a new situation seemed to arise 
with very great rapidity; the accelerated 
increase in population, and the enormous 
growth of cities soon brought a complexity 
of civilization hitherto undreamed of. The 
children of the immigrant so filled the 
public schools that they became great 
cosmopolitan institutions almost over night 
and faced the very serious task of assimilat- 
ing this new element in America. 


School administrators were not slow to 
recognize the tendency of these exotic 
groups in the schools to segregate them- 
selves into a national stratification which 
made the process of assimilation more 
difficult. Perhaps this condition more 
than any other brought administrators to 
realize that other and more potent forces 
must be made available if the schools were 
to keep their identity as American institu- 
tions; not only must the intellectual side 
of the child’s life be taken care of, but the 
physical, moral, and spiritual life must 
form a part of school or extra-school 
training if the child was to fill his place 
well in a democracy. 
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The early part of the twentieth century 
has witnessed a gradual decline in the old 
formal type of education whose philosophy 
was the putting of emphasis upon intel- 
lectual training, the memorizing of facts 
and the development of the faculties of 
reason and judgment. In contrast to this 
situation the present educational demand 
is not only for a type of training for life 
but a recognition that school is life itself. 
Since life is made up of many varied activi- 
ties and experiences it is clearly the duty 
of the school to control and select a proper 
environment and to stimulate the right 
activities on the part of the pupils. Since 
the series of pupil activities and experiences 
is the curriculum and since these experiences 
may be either fundamental or preparatory, 
the school must set proper objectives if 
these experiences are to bring about, in the 
end, educational goals which are now 
accepted as valid.1 


JUSTIFICATION OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


It is only possible to justify the giving 
of school time for extra-curricular activities 
when one has shown that there is a specific 
educational value in them. In a recent 
book on the curriculum by Dr. Bobbitt, 
it is pointed out that the most satisfactory 
procedure in curriculum making is activity 
analysis. From his experience in this field 
Dr. Bobbitt outlines certain objectives at 
which the school should aim. These objec- 
tives must be composite activities and 
ideals and may be either progressive or 
ultimate. Those which are most closely 
related to extra-curricular activities are: 1, 
Health Maintenance; 2, Citizenship; 3, 
Recreation;4, Social Training; 5, Training 
for One’s Vocation; 6, Training in Practical 
Arts.1 


Since it is generally agreed that the 
development of any ability comes through 
the exercise of function, it is obviously the 
task of the school to provide opportunities 
for this exercise. Extra-curricular activi- 
ties then, must have value in social training 
since they provide experience in the social 
relationships of life. These relationships 
may come through observance of or 
participation in athletic events, debating, 


1Bobbitt, Franklin—How to Make a Curriculum, p, 44, 64f, 


declamation, oratory, literary societies, 
choral clubs, school periodicals and many 
other programs of a social nature. 


In the second place extra-curricular 
activities must have a value in citizenship 
training because they provide opportunities 
for actual participation in democratic 
governmental projects. The student 
council for self-government, the municipal 
organizations for self-government, the 
boards of control of extra-curricular activi- 
ties and the spirit of fair play which is 
injected into athletic contests, afford excel- 
lent training not only for but into citizen- 
ship. 


The training which is afforded by extra- 
curricular activities in physical develop- 
ment is many-sided and far-reaching. No 
one who has followed carefully the growth 
of a well-managed football team through 
its high school life, will deny that the 
training which is received has contributed 
in a very definite way to its members. 
Not only has there been a growth of 
muscle power, a co-ordination of muscle 
and mind, and a quickening of the senses, 
but a development of health habits which 
are carried over into adult life. The 
elimination of narcotics and stimulants, 
knowledge of what to eat, habits of regular 
and abundant sleep, and methods of personal 
hygiene are certainly of no small value. 


To train for proper use of leisure time 
one must be guided in forming habits of 
personal inhibitions, taught not to squander 
opportunity, and impressed with the fact 
that as time is used the child is a consumer. 
Not only should much of the spare time 
of the child be spent in extra-curricular 
activities on a work level, but even more 
perhaps should be spent in wholesome, 
organized, social play. The recreational 
activity deep-fraught with moral purpose 
is steadily sweeping forward and should 
not be overlooked in a stable social order. 


Finally, but by no means least, the 
greater part of the vocational training of 
many of our high school pupils must come 
through extra-curricular activities. We 
have a great mass of testimony from college 
graduates bearing witness to the fact that 
the most valuable part of their training 
vocationally was derived from this source. 
The great amount of managerial, editorial 
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and executive duties connected with a 
well-organized system of extra-curricular 
activities, must of necessity provide a most 
fundamental type of training for those 
engaged in them.1 


CONTROL OF ExTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


Realizing, then, the value of these 
activities we must be willing to make use 
of these potent educational opportunities 
that have forced themselves upon the 
schools and are demanding proper ad- 
ministrative guidance. The school ad- 
ministration must undertake a_ larger 
control over all these activities of youth, 
if it is to properly perform its directive 
function in the youth’s entire education. 
The schools have been criticized, and per- 
haps justly so, for not controlling a sufficient 
amount of the pupil’s time to give full and 
complete training for the activities of life. 


The control of extra-curricular activities 
has presented a problem for solution which 
has resulted in the use of many devices; 
conspicuous among these are: The Pitts- 
burgh ‘Major and Minor Experiment,” 
The Crawfordsville ‘Family Idea,’ The 
Kansas City “Sponsor System,’”’ and the 
University High School “Faculty Com- 
mittee.”” While these and many others 
have their elements of strength, they also 
have many faults. 


Mr. E. H. Wilds has worked out, in 
his master’s thesis at the University of 
Chicago, what he calls the ‘‘Standardized 
Plan,” which is more or less a composite of 
other plans. According to this plan the 
entire high school student body elects a 
president of the “Student Association” 
and the extra-curricular activities are 
grouped into six divisions. For each of 
these groups a board of control is elected. 
The president of each board, together with 
the Student Association chairman and 
the faculty director, form the school 
“Senate.”” This is the unifying body for 
all extra-curricular activities. Each board 
has charge of the activities belonging to 
its particular group.2 


VOCATIONAL EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 
The second general group of extra- 


1 Bobbitt, Franklin—How to Make a Curriculum, p. 8. 


D 


a baa E. H. The Supervision of Extra-Curricular Activities, 


curricular activities might include ali those 
activities not belonging to the groups 
previously mentioned and not usually 
considered as having any immediate con- 
nection with school programs. They are 
more generally accomplished on the work 
level than auxiliary school activities and 
are more varied in character. 


One of the fundamental laws of education 
is that educational experiences must take 
place where they can be normal. Frequent- 
ly this is not at the schools. The very 
nature of many of the practical experiences 
of life makes their transfer to the schools 
impossible under proper environment, 
owing to the difficulty of providing normal 
responsibilities, and therefore normal train- 
ing conditions. Recognition of the neces- 
sity of normal responsibilities as a factor 
of the educational situation is a relatively 
recent development. Not many years ago 
it was felt, for example, that training in 
gardening could be given in our little 
school gardens. Recently it has been 
discovered that insofar as these projects 
omit normal responsibility for securing 
actual results that are to be used in serious 
ways, they are but play gardens; as such, 
they are of value only for preliminary 
training of the play type. However, an 
awakening education is everywhere coming 
to realize the need of work activities as the 
only possible normal method of preparing 
for the work of the world. 


One of the most blighting obstacles to 
educational progress is the current false 
assumption that all necessary processes of 
education are possible in the schools; and 
that whatever is not there possible is not 
necessary. As education becomes func- 
tional, this conception must be discarded. 
Of course, there is much that can be best 
done in the school but there is also much, 
and possibly the more important portion, 
which is best accomplished through the 
activities of the community. This fact has 
been attested by recent efforts of high 
schools and colleges to work out a plan of 
co-operation with industries and profes- 
sional organizations for part-time training 
in each. Notable among these are the 
University of Cincinnati Plan and the 
Evansville College Plan. Observation of 


an occupation is greatly quickened if the 
observer can be a participant and carry a 
portion of the responsibility. The peda- 
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gogy which sanctions this demand is both 
simple and clear. There is nothing in the 
nature of things which decrees that all 
education is to be taken care of at school 
any more than that all health is to be 
taken care of at the hospitals. 


It is evident, then, that if theschools are 
to perform their function in the best 
possible way they must recognize the value 
of these varied extra-curricular activities 
and strive to keep them on the highest 
plane; they must devise means of express- 
ing their recognition by allowing some type 
of school credit for such activities. 

The most difficult problem in the past 
seems to have been a lack of supervisory 
control and method of evaluating activities 
outside of the regular curriculum. We have 
been prone to emphasize the question of 
credits and to minimize the larger values 
of these outside activities, while the 
obverse condition should most naturally 
exist. 


The time has come, however, when 
school administrators must work out some 
device for supervision of and credit for 
activities outside the curriculum. Many 
methods have been tried and have resulted 
in only partially satisfactory results. The 
greatest difficulty seems to exist in allowing 
credit for these extra-cirrucular activities 
and at the same time meeting the require- 
ments of state departments of education 
for graduation and those of college and 
universities for entrance. The most work- 
able plan for meeting these obstacles seems 
to be a grouping of high school credits into 
academic and extra-curricular groups. By 
this plan local school systems are able to 
require participation in certain extra- 
curricular activities and at the same time 
give credit for work accomplished in the 
extra-curricular group requirements for 
graduation.1 

A SCHEME FOR GROUPING AND 
EVALUATING CREDITS 

AcADEMiIc (State)—The usual curricu- 
lum: Mathematics, English, history, 
language, etc. Minimum requirements: 
Three and one-half hours class recitation 
and two and one-half hours study per week. 
Six hours per week for thirty-six weeks, or 
two hundred and sixteen hours for one 
credit. 


1 Patterson, Kenneth R.—Credit for Extra-Curricular Activities, 
Kentucky H. S. Quarterly, Jan. 1924, 


ExtTRA-ACADEMIC (L oc a 1)—Superior 
work must be done. Grade to be 90 or 
above. Work done in any academic sub- 
ject to count. Three hours per week 
above the minimum requirement for aca- 
demic credit, to count one-fourth credit 
per semester. One hundred and eight 
hours per year to receive one-half credit in 
this group. 


ATHLETIC (Local)—Football, baseball, 
tennis and all organized and supervised 
play. Two hours to count the same as 
one hour of classroom instruction. Four 
hundred and thirty-two hours work to 
count one credit. 


Art (Loca1)—Dramatics, orchestra, 
band, chorus clubs, drawing and painting. 
One-fourth credit to be given for each 
thirty-minute period of actual platform 
work. Otherwise one hundred and eighty 
hours rehearsal and practice required for 
one credit. Drawing, painting, etc., to be 
credited at two hundred and sixteen hours 
for one credit. 


Forensic (L ocal)—Oratory, debate, 
public speaking, declamatory. One-fourth 
credit for each thirty-minute period of 
actual speaking time. Maximum, one-half 
credit in any one branch per year. 


GENERAL (Local)—Any meritorious work 
done by a student and not classed under 
the other sections. The credit to be given 
is to be determined by the faculty and 
student council, on a basis of similar work 
credited under this plan. 


MANwAL (Local)—Any kind of physical 
effort in factory, shop, store or other place 
done with school advice and supervision. 
Two hours to count the same as one hour 
of intensive classroom work. Four 
hundred and thirty-two hours*required for 
one credit. 


Soc1AL (Local)—Holding office in school, 
class, or club organizations. Holding office 
to which elected by the student body, one- 
half credit per year. Elected by a group, 
one-fourth credit per year. Membership 
in an active, accredited club to count one 
credit for one hundred and eighty hours.: 


State credits are academic credits recog- 
nized by state institutions. 


1 High School Course of Study; Mayfield, Ky. 1923. 
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Local credits are extra-curriculum credits 
recognized by local schools. 


The scheme outlined above has been in 
operation in the high school at Mayfield, 
Kentucky, for several years. All credits are 
classified as either general or local and are 
so recorded in satisfying graduation require- 
ments. All students must make sixteen 
units in general curriculum work and four 
units in local activities. The plan is to be 
commended for certain things which it 
undertakes to accomplish. It gives recog- 
nition to the student who does a superior 
type of academic work by granting to him 
a limited amount of extra credit; it encour- 
ages students to engage in activities 
affiliated with the school but outside the 
regular program; it stimulates students to 
participate in the actual work of the home, 
shop, factory, or on the farm, and to under- 
take special problems or projects in school 
in which they have particular interests. 


Its most inherent defect seems to be in 
its lack of provision for supervision of 
industrial or occupational activities. This 
phase of the work does not yet seem to 
have met a solution by school administra- 
tors in general and will probably not be 
solved until the school and the home can 
work together and find a joint solution. 


While the values of extra-curricular 
activities are not yet universally recog- 
nized, the possibilities for constructive 
service in this field seem to be unlimited. 
We shall undoubtedly see a greater fruition 
in future unfolding of the general problem 
of public education. 
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A SELF-RATING SCALE 
FOR TEACHERS 


Joy ELMER MorGAN 


Editor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association 


Study the following questions carefully. 
Score the ones you can answer positively 
ten; less than ten in proportion. Your 
total score is the sum of these ten items. 
Remembering that you can guide your own 
growth in the direction indicated by these 
questions, try making an inventory once 
each month and filing the record for several 
years. Try writing ten questions under 
each of these ten: 


1. Do I love and enjoy children and 
childhood? 


2. Do I understand the seven cardinal 
objectives of education and try to relate 
all learning to them? 

3. Can I explain the difference between 
memorizing words and building up experi- 
ences that the child understands, enjoys, 
and uses? 

4. Do I hold pupils more important 
than subjects? 

5. Do I give freedom and develop 
responsibility among pupils? 

6. Are my habits of life so organized 
as to give the maximum physical, mental, 
and spiritual effectiveness? 

7. Am Taconstant learner, curious and 
intellectually honest? 

8. Do I support professional organiza- 
tions that seek to elevate education? 


9. Do I know the price that has been 
paid through the ages for human freedom? 


10. Do I believe that what should be is 
more important than what has been or is? 


TOTAL SCORE 
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Department of Rural Schools 


J. VIRGIL CHAPMAN, EDITOR 


County superintendents, principals and teachers of consolidated and graded common schools and 
all other teachers and community builders in the rural districts are earnestly requested to contribute 
to this Department. They should please matt to my office at Frankfort brief report on important 


events in their respective communities.—Editor. 





ADVANTAGES OF A WELL- 
FORMULATED PLAN 


J. VirciL CHAPMAN 
Rural School Supervisor 


Some of the many advantages of a well- 
defined county-wide plan of school admin- 
istration have recently been observed by 
the editor of this department. 


Superintendent J. Harvey Sweeney, of 
Washington County, is to retire from the 
county superintendency July 1 for the pur- 
pose of spending a year or two at George 
Peabody College for Teachers. In assum- 
ing the duties of his position in the fall of 
1922, he requested assistance from the 
State Department of Education in making 
a careful study of educational conditions in 
his county with a view to doing a construc- 
tive piece of work. Taking advantage of 
the assistance obtained from the State 
Department and employing his own ability, 
energy and enthusiasm, he has succeeded 
in about three years in accomplishing sev- 
eral of the objectives resulting from the 
study above mentioned. The following are 
few of his accomplishments: 


MACKVILLE 


This large district has been consolidated 
with White Oak and parts of two other 
districts, a twenty-five cent tax voted, one 
and one-half acres of land added to campus, 
additional classrooms, laboratory, and 
music room erected, Smith-Hughes teacher 
employed and high school placed on Class 
A accredited list. 


WILLISBURG 


This district has been consolidated with 
parts of two other districts, two new rooms 
erected, one acre of ground added to cam- 
pus, Smith-Hughes teacher employed and 
a twenty-five cent local tax voted. 


FREDERICKTON 


Two new classrooms have been added 
and additional teachers employed. 


MANTON 


This district has been consolidated with 
anothér and a modern two-teacher build- 
ing erected. The school has prospered and 
grown to such an extent that an additional 
room and an additional teacher will be 
required for the coming year. 


CECILVILLE 


A new modern two-teacher building has 
been provided and a five-acre campus pur- 
chased for the school. 


CHERRY GROVE 


A modern one-teacher building has been 
erected on a campus of four acres. 


MAYES 


A modern one-teacher building has been 
erected on a two-acre campus. 


TEXAS 


A new attractive building, of four class- 
rooms and a large auditorium, has been 
erected upon a beautiful campus of five 
acres. 


FAIRVIEW 


A new building with two classrooms has 
been erected on a campus of four acres. 


Maupb 


In this section of the county four schools 
have been consolidated and a modern 
building erected on a five-acre campus. 
Two motor busses are used in transporta- 
tion of children. A high school was organ- 
ized last year. 
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COLORED SCHOOLS 


Several similar improvements have been 
made in the colored schools of the county. 


Nearly every school building in the county 
has been painted silver gray, trimmed 
with white, with black window sashes. 
Uniformity in color scheme makes a favor- 
able impression to one travelling over the 
county. 


In addition to the above-mentioned evi- 
dences of material improvement there are 
a number of other facts that are worthy 
of notice. 


There are now three times as many 
students enrolled in county high schools as 
there were three years ago. y 


For the past three years the K. E. A. en- 
rollment of Washington County teachers 
has been 100%. 


For the past three years a very success- 
ful annual county school fair has been held. 


Declamatory contests have been held in 
all high schools. 


All county schools have participated in 
spelling bees. The county teachers have 
been organized for the same purpose. 


Retardation survey has been made by 
superintendent and teachers with good 
results. 


Age-grade tables have been worked out 
in all the larger schools including county 
high schools, showing retardation and 
acceleration. 


A regularly organized county teachers’ 
association has been maintained during 
every school year, with good attendance 
and much interest. The past year fifty- 
eight teachers never missed a meeting. 


More than a dozen successful junior 
agriculture clubs have been maintained in 
county schools, under the direction of the 
County Agent. Several members have 
distinguished themselves by their exhibits 
in state fairs in Kentucky and other states. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


In 1922 there were only three communi- 
ties maintaining Parent-Teacher Associa- 
Since then thirty-nine others have 


tions. 
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Of Course You Can Go to 


EUROPE 


30 Splendid Inexpensive Tours un- 
der the management of an old-estab- 
lished American company. 59 to 85 
days—routes include Scotland, Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Iceland, 
Norway. June to September. $835 up. 


STUDENT TOURS 


of utmost economy—very attractive 
to young folks—5-7 wks.—$395 up. 


GATES TOURS 
225 Fifth Avenue 
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been organized. Most of these have been 
very active in the improvement of school 
sentiment, school attendance, appreciation 
of rural life and financial contributions to 
their various schools. Last year these 
associations raised $4,211.00, purchased 
two pianos, a number of book cases, en- 
cyclopedias, pictures, clocks, flags, charts, 
a printing press, etc. 


Seventeen hundred books have been 
purchased, placed in fifty small portable 
cases and circulated among the county 
schools. The superintendent has wisely 
provided blank forms for systematic reports 
of books read by pupils and teachers. 


The county board has appropriated 
$400.00 for new books for a county teachers’ 
library. 


The lack of space prevents mention of 
of numerous other achievements in this 
county as well as many unsolved problems 
which will challenge the attention of the 
next superintendent. It is but fair to say 
that these progressive steps are typical of 
the experience of many Kentucky counties 
in recent years. 
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Department of County Superintendents 


L. L. RUDOLPH, EDITOR 


The only reason for the existence of a County Superintendents’ Section in the K. E. A. Journal 
ts that the work of the superintendents be strengthened and be made to fit more logically into a general program 
for the improvement of Education in the State. Just how well the section performs that function will depend 
upon the use we make of it as a clearing house for the best ideas and practices of the day, It is intended that 


this section be entirely > Sacer 


It 1s hoped that each superintendent will contribute news from his county 


and will keep an eye open to the progress in the other counties of the State.—Editor, 





SCHOOL BOARD ORGANIZATION 
AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 


(Continued) 
J. W. STUDEBAKER 


Superintendent of Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 


(Articles taken from the N. E. A. 
Year Book for 1924.) 


(The previous installment of this article 
dealt with statement of aims and policy- 
making. The remainder here printed will 
deal with executing and checking results.) 


The third phase, namely execution or 
managing, is not the direct responsibility 
of a board of education. This principle is 
generally recognized and applied, because 
it is as impractical for boards of education 
to take over full responsibility for execution 
as it is for the people themselves. Ineffi- 
ciency, involving delays, misunderstandings, 
duplication of effort and discontent, fre- 
quently arises out of the fact that sufficiently 
sharp distinction between legislation and 
execution is not made. In the business 
world in both large and small firms we find 
efficiency correlating very highly with the 
degree in which the administration is 
based upon the recognition of these dis- 
tinctions. 


If the people of the respective communi- 
ties are not to be insured aganist the evils 
of inefficiency with its concomitants, waste- 
fulness and exploitation of material re- 
sources and child life; if they are to have 
the largest assurance of a constant, effective 
program of education which provides well- 
balanced aims, policies and operating 


methods; and if they are to secure complete, 
regular and scientific measures of results 
of their systems of schools, the following 
basic principles of organization must be 
recognized and adopted: 


1. The board of education should be 
organized as a board without standing 
committees and with each member on an 
equal basis with every other member, 
except as provided otherwise by law, in the 
degree of responsibility for action. 


2. The chief duty of the 
legislation. 


board is 


3. The superintendent of schools should 
be the chief executive officer of the school 
system and be directly responsible to the 
board for the execution of its policies. 


4. The executive work of the school 
system should be divided into several 
departments corresponding in general to 
those departments represented in each 
school, all department heads being directly 
responsible to the superintendent, their 
regular duties apart from those required 
by law assigned and supervised by him; 
and they and all other school employees, 
except auditors and attorneys, should be 
elected by the board of education only on 
the nomination of the superintendent. 


5. The superintendent should be held 
responsible by the board not only for the 
management and operation of the work in 
the several departments throughout the 
system, but also for placing before the 
board facts, comparisons, investigations 
and reports, and making available to the 
board the advice on special or technical 
matters, aside from legal questions, of those 
persons who in his opinion or that of the 
board, are particularly qualified to furnish 
it so that the board will be able to reach 
sound: judgments in establishing policies 
and approving those matters which under , 
the existing laws must come before the 
board for such action. 


There can be no dispute on the question 
of the necessity of making proper distinction 
between legislation and execution. Neither - 
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do I see how it can be assumed that the 
public can be properly represented without 
having each board member actually on the 
same basis with every other member at 
times when the board must make decisions. 
With the standing committee arrangement 
this is not so. I believe a more representa- 
tive judgment is usually made and in the 
long run a better feeling engendered among 
board members themselves when they 
consider and vote on reports and recom- 
mendations of the superintendent, the 
reports of other executives presented by 
him, or -proposals of individual board 
members acting independently, than when 
such reports or recommendations come 
regularly from committees of the board. 


The difficulties in contemplating the 
organization plan which I have suggested 
are usually found in connection with 
fixing responsibility for decision. No board 
of education and no individual connected 
with the management of schools can person- 
ally make all of the decisions. More 
decisions are made in one day by school 
employees in the operation of the schools 
than the school board makes in an entire 
year. The problem then is to select from 
these innumerable decisions the ones which 
the board of education has time and ability 
to make. And those which are made by 
it "should be broad enough to empower 
others to decide the many issues of each day. 


I have shown that the board of education 
as a board should consider all questions 
which: are of sufficient importance to 
require legislative action by any of them, 
and that each member of the board shares 
with every other member of the board 
equal responsibility for the general conduct 
of the schools. One of the two primary 
interests of the board then is the proper 
co-ordination of legislative action. Good 
legislative co-ordination requires considera- 
tion of all the essential factors of a problem. 
The most significant aspects of the problems 
of finance and schoolhouse construction or 
maintenance cannot be considered apart 
from instructional needs. In fact, these 
problems are so intimately related and so 
irrevocably interwoven that they cannot 
be separated. These seemingly material 
factors, such as money, buildings, supplies, 
equipment, heat, light, water, building 
alterations, etc., are really the essential 


means to the end for which the school 
system exists. No board of education can 
be successful in securing for the public in 
general the end or the results desired with- 
out having under the law full control over 
the means to that end. 


If it is essential to success that a school 
board effect legislative co-ordination of 
policies with reference to the means as well 
as the ends, it must necessarily follow_that 
there is equally great need for co-ordination 
of the execution of these policies and of the 
handling or managing of the means which 
determine the ends. I do not see how this 
kind of executive co-ordination can be 
secured except by having one person who 
is responsible for it in the school system the 
same as in any other business; and since 
the purpose of the schools is to provide 
satisfactory educational outcomes, the one 
furnishing this unified executive direction 
to the organization should possess training, 
interests, and attitudes which will keep 
constantly in the foreground the real 
purposes of the institution, always sub- 
ordinating and putting in a secondary place 
the importance of the means. He must 
obviously be trained sufficiently in matters 
of finance and schoolhouse construction 
to be able to deal with these problems in 
their larger aspects as they relate them- 
selves to the educational processes which 
to a large extent they determine. It is 
hardly to be expected that a school super- 
intendent should have to accept responsi- 
bility for an end when he is not given 
necessary control over the means. It 
would be just as reasonable to expect that 
the same condition should obtain with a 
board of education and that members 
should be elected to boards, as is the case 
in some cities today, for the purpose of 
educating children and then be forced to 
rely upon city councils or boards of estimate 
and apportionment of funds for the money 
needed in conducting the program of educa- 
tion. . - . * 


I have never known a successful school 
superintendent or executive in any other 
business who was an expert in the details 
of the many departments and activities 
represented in the organization. It is 
fortunate when he is an expert in any of 
them. 
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Book Reviews 


DEAN WM. S. TAYLOR, EDITOR 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVI- 
SION, By Artuour S. Gist, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1926. 308 pp. 


While this volume has been written pri- 
marily for the purpose of extending con- 
structive help “‘to the busy but profession- 
ally alert principals in their daily work,” 
it will be found of value to faculties and stu- 
dents of institutions for the professional 
education of teachers. Mr. Gist, a school 
principal himself, has analyzed the whole 
problem of elementary supervision in a 
happy and helpful way and has given to the 
teaching profession a book that should be 
helpful to supervisors and to those super- 
vised. 


EASY ENGLISH EXERCISES, By 
RIDDLESBARGER AND COTNER, World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New 
York, 1926. 261 pp. Price $0.96. 


The purpose of ‘‘Easy English Exercises’’is 
to aid the pupil in getting a clear idea of the 
fundamental principles of the English sen- 
tence. The book is intended to be of as- 
sistance to pupils in acquiring a sentence 
sense, in knowing what good English is, and 
in developing correct English in oral and 
written speech. The book will supplement 
any textbook in English and will serve for 
a review of grammar taught in the elemen- 
tary grades. a 

CLASSROOM TESTS, By CHARLEs 
RussELL, Ginn & Company, New York, 
1926. 346 pp. 


Every teacher who has not had the 
privilege of thorough training in classroom 
testing should procure a copy of this little 
volume and master it. This is the best 
book of its kind that has come to the atten- 
tion of the review editor. 


SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION, By 
ALvin Goop, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1926. 589 pp. 


The author states in the preface that it 
is the purpose of this book to interpret 


social life from the point of view of educa- 
tion. He interprets social life as an 
educational agency and gives the methods 
and means by which the various social 
groups and activities exert this influence. 
The book should find a useful place in 
teacher-training institutions and among 
teachers in service who have not. had ade- 
quate training in educational sociology. 


STANDARD SERVICE ARITHME- 
TIC, BOOK TWO FOR GRADES 5 AND 
6, By KNIGHT, STUDEBAKER AND RUuUSH, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 
1926. 647 pp. Price $0.96. 


This is the first of the forthcoming Stan- 
dard Service Arithmetics. Books I and III 
are announced for publication within a 
year. 


This book is a result of careful experi- 
mentation with thousands of pupils. Such 
problems as time allotments, interest value 
of materials and effectiveness of teaching 
devices were studied under actual working 
conditions. Thestrong feature of the book 
is the abundance of well-distributed drills 
which it contains. There are included 
fifty-nine self-testing drills, and thirty- 
eight problem scales. It is an excellent 
text and will find a large place of usefulness 
in our public schools. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION, By A. S. Epwarps, 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1925. 
333 pp. 


In this volume Doctor Edwards presents 
a study of the nature and conditions of 
education, the pyschology of the learning 
process, the applications of this psychol- 
ogy to teaching, and a brief consideration 
of those individual differences among pupils 
which modify all the attempts of the school 
to serve them. The book has been written 
for elementary teachers in training and for 
those elementary teachers in service who 
have not had adequate training in this 
field. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF METHOD, By 
WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1925. 383 pp. 


The aim of this volume as stated by its 
author is not to present details of specific 
method procedures, but rather to discuss 
the principles on which method in general 
may be founded. This Doctor Kilpatrick 
has done in an admirable manner. — For 
a clear-cut, helpful statement of the prob- 
lem, this is the best book that the reviewer 
has seen. It is just such a statement as 
one would expect from a master teacher. 


THE LAWS OF HEALTH AND HOW 
TO TEACH THEM, By WINsLow AND 
WILLIAMSON, Charles E. Merrill and Com- 
pany, New York, 1926. 384 pp. 


This book has been prepared for the aid 
of those who are teaching or are preparing 
to teach health education. The aim of the 
authors has been to provide a readable, 
interesting and informative treatise of the 
content and method of the modern health 
course from the primary grades through the 
high school. They have succeeded remark- 
ably in the achievement of this aim. 


PERMANENT PLAY MATERIALS 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, By CuHar- 
LOTTE J. GARRISON, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1926. 122 pp. 


This little volume has been prepared to 
present .a clear, common-sense, non-tech- 
nical statement. of the principles which 
should guide us in the selection, use and 
care of permanent play materials for nurs- 
ery schools, kindergartens and primary 
grades. The materials and methods pre- 
sented grew out of experiments conducted 
for more than a decade in the Horace Mann 
School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The theories and practices sug- 
gested are the outgrowth of many years of 
experience and experimentation. Any per- 
son interested in play materials for the 
pre-school period or early grade work will 
find helpful suggestions in this volume. 


(G83 \\ 


STUDENT'S “PERSONAL ACCOUNT 
BOOK” By FRANCES R. KELLEY, MARGA- 
RET G. HIGBEE AND JANET M. STEVENS, 
Department of Home Economics, Minne- 
apolis Public Schools. Paper. High 
School and Grade School editions. 20 cents 
net. Webb Book Publishing Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


In this convenient little book the authors 
offer a unit project for every girl and boy 
in the upper grades and high school. 


The purpose briefly is to keep an ac- 
curate record of income and expenditures, 
and to form the habit of thoughtful and 
orderly use of money. 


It provides a basis for a practical budget, 
and it develops thrift habits. 


It also serves to encourage “earning” 
money to increase savings, and instills 
confidence and pride in one’s own accom- 
plishments. 


The directions are simple and easy ot 
understand. Just two pages of directions, 
and they fulfill their mission admirably. 


The ruled pages are very convenient :— 
One line for items of Income and Expense 
for each day; one page for each month; and, 
separate columns for itemization. 


The monthly summary and the annual 
summary at the end of the books are then 
used as a working basis for a personal 
budget for the next year. 


The Personal Account Book is excep- 
tionally well arranged, very compact, and 
conforms to regulation bookkeeping 
methods. 


It is quite evident that the popularity of 
this little book is due largely to three 
distinct accomplishments: It inspires inde- 
pendent thought; it develops systematic 
habits; it vitalizes all thrift programs. 





MAKE YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION Pay You DIVIDENDS 


Real money, healthful vacation, 


Limited traveling, clean work. 
Columbia Institute, 4750 Sheridan Rd., Chicago, u | 
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“American” Desks 
A Profitable Investment on Behalf of 


Young America! 


HE approval of recognized research 

advisors as to the comfort, correctness 
and suitability of “American” seats carries 
high significance. Schools need not accept 
the discomforts and disadvantages of yes- 
terday. We demand scientific improve- 
ment in every phase of group living... 
and should be particularly insistent in 
those instances which aflect the physical 
and mental well being of our youth. 


In every branch of this great organization, 


oneendhasbeensought... PERFECTION! 


Nothing less than THE BEST is good 
enough. Andthe highstandardmaintained 
by usforfifty years hasbeen accorded appro- 
priate recognition:nomore need besaid than 
that 4,000,000 of our tubular steel models 
alonearein usethroughout the United States. 


To insure prompt delivery... even during 
the busiest months... our 53 distributing 
stations, throughout the country, are con- 
stantly supplied with many different mod- 
els, awaiting your requirements. Immedi- 
ate shipment is possible, when necessary. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 
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PL ar tah * The Factory is in Michigan, but (j 
ofa} the Service is Local to You! 


| A\merican Geating Company — 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 311 West Main St., Louisville, Ky., State Distributors. ) ones 
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Invest in Permanent Blackboard 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard—time test- 
ed and proved—meets the blackboard problems 
of every school board. 


Sterling Lifelong Better-built Slate im- 
proves with age—there is no depreciation—it re- 
quires practically no upkeep. Sterling Slate is 
easy to install—is fireproof as well as warp proof, 
so it remains a permanent fixture. 


REPS a Sata tea cee SO a ST 


THE INITIAL COST OF STERLING 
SLATE IS THE FINAL INVESTMENT 


Before making up your specifications for 
blackboard, let us mail you a free sample of Ster- 
ling Lifelong Blackboard. Test it anyway you 
wish. Weare sure you will agree with high au- 
thorities who have pronounced it the PERFECT 
BLACKBOARD. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Incorporated 


‘*Everything for the School” ; 
311-13 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 
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